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The Weekly Newsmagazine 


CORNELIUS McGILLICUDDY 


A pennant in his pocket? 
(See Sport) 








ANNOUNCING 
PRINCESS PATRICIA 


NEWEST CREATION IN STERLING 
BY THE GORHAM MASTER (RAFTSMEN 
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N this, their lat- 

est triumph, the 

<# Gorham Master 
Craftsmen have again 
achieved that artistic 
success which has marked 


Princess Patricia smartly 
forecasts the trend in sil- 
verware design. Crisp in 
outline and beautifully 
proportioned, it is indeed 


their work for nearly a 
century; a century of tra- 
dition and leadership in 
silverware design. 


the pattern of today. 


Princess Patricia in flat 
and hollow-ware may now 
be seen at your jeweler’s. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. , NEW YORK, N. Y. 
EYL) 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 





@ The Complete Short Stories of 


MAUPASSANT 


USE me.” “Thrill me.” “Make me dream.” “Make me laugh.” 
““Make me shudder.” ‘Make me weep.” ‘Make me think.” Thus 
Guy de Maupassant defined the cry the public raises to the writer. 

Witty, ironic, unsparingly frank and whimsical; this unapproached mas- 
ter of the short story produced 222 immortal masterpieces; daringly colorful 
short stories to suit every mood—every hour! 

The seething passions of French life and love, of Parisian intrigues, 
crowd the pages of these sparkling stories—portrayed in the dramatic, throb- 


bing, intensely vivid style of Maupassant! 

At last—you can possess a// of the impassioned, glittering gems of Guy 
de Maupassant, every word translated exactly as it was written in the original 
French. Every translation faithful, complete and unabridged. 


Read It FREE! 


Fine bookmaking reaches new “a in this volume of Maupassant. Fine quality 
India Paper made to our order by the S. D. Warren Co.; large, clear type and the highest 
grade du Pont book Fabricoid, richly grained binding, stamped with 22 kt. gold. Your home— 
your library table boasts of no finer volume. Simply mail the coupon now for a copy. Examine 
it for a week. Then decide if you want it. The examination privilege costs you absolutely 


nothing. Send no money—just the coupon, 


222 Immortal Masterpieces 


Virtue Bertha Fecundity 

In the Moonlight A Mesailliance Words of Love 

Mile. Fifi The Carter’s Wench The Impolite Sex 

The Inn The Bed The Farmer’s Wife 

The Devil Forbidden Fruit The Artist’s Wife 

The Venus of Braniza Madame Parisse The Rendezvous €08 ©. 0. 60, 008 


The Sequel of Divorce A Wife’s Confession A Fashionable Woman 
x yi An Old Maid , 4 WALTER J. BLACK Ca. 


Mademoiselle Love’s Awakening 
The Charm Dispelled Woman’s Wiles The Love of Long Ago y 4 ’ 171 Madison Avenue 


A Little Walk The Wedding Night A Queer Night in Pairs NEW YORK CITY. MX. 


A Dead Woman’s Secret One Phase of Love Love ? 
Bed No. 29 A Poor Girl A Family Send me for free examination 


Room No. 11 Countess Satan Y a copy of Guy de Maupassant’s 
A Passion The New Sensation , Complete Short Stories, 1,000 pages, 





Regret The Diary of a Madman inted in ls ‘ 
printed in large, clear type on fine 
hood ny aye a Sweetheart’s India Paper, limp, maroon binding. I 
The Di Boo 4 aa will remit $5.45 in full payment or re- 
he seem Margot’s Tapers turn the book to you within one week. 
The Story of a Farm The Mad Woman 
Girl Virtue in the Ballet 


AND 171 MORE THRILLING TALES— 
ALL IN THIS GOLDEN BOOK 


WALTER J. BLACK COMPANY ¢ 


171 Madison Ave., New York City, 


Add $1.50 to the price. Same approval privilege. 
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every morning | Too Much Gulley Reding 
every evening Sire: 














Sirs: 
Although I sent you yesterday post-card 
renewal of my subscription I ask you now 


It’s a pleasure to send you renewal of 
my subscription by this mail. When I neg. 


















to cancel it. lect some duty to' slip off to a quiet place 
F ° Pp. 41-48* of the issue which came today with Time each week I feel like a small 
OR just one month brush were too much for me. , | boy with the oldtime “Penny Dreadful’ and 
. 4 Will pick you up occasionally to see i | enjoy it just as much. Incidentally | 
your gums and your teeth twice a you have reformed. | “keep posted.’’ 
day with Ipana Tooth Paste. A. W. MILLER | C. F. MATTHEW 
* ? Los Angeles, Calif. | Noifolk, Va. 

First, your teeth will become a af 3 | she 
whiter, more brilliant. Next, you ; ees : val 
will see a decided improvement in Southern Christian | Yammerings wh 
the health of your gums—for ~ ‘do not wish to continue my subscrip- ss, to tell you that the portrait of Si yie 
[pana s ziratol content tones the Ss L paw I ‘ble ; ccs oa J and gem clair Lewis on the cover of TIME ° March “) 

the South more able to enforce law and or- 25 4 ag Se eae . 
gums and makes them firm. der than those that condemn her. I am a See cite it tee — — ante Th 
. 9 a Christian and think you are the reverse. merings ; oo —— yo | 

And all the while, Ipana s deli- alae like your policy or your apparent | But why waste printer's ink on such a in| 

° cs. , Pipal. hoveler of slops? 
cious taste and refreshing flavor CEcILIA H. FULLER s ps? 

‘Il k it anaiinn ais the Philadelphia, Pa. | JAMES ALLEN GEISSINGER, D.D, 

Will make every Sessio , Holliston Ave. M. KE. Church 
brush a treat rather than a task! ‘See are Pasadena, Calif. 
Did Not Cancel SEN 
geo . All Read French 






| You have my name confused with some- 

one who has ordered his subscription can- 

celed because of your policy, ‘‘dictated’’ by 

the Vatican, the Ku Klux Klan, the Ne- 

| yroes, the Capitalists and the Labor Unions. 
| I did not cancel my subscription. 

In our office there are six TIME sub- 





Sirs: 

TIME is to be commended for its scrupue 
lous observance of French orthography, 
Why not try a paragraph or a column in 
French? Your subscribers all read French 
and would no doubt welcome such an ad- 















ecribers. One, an original subscriber, kept | dition. 

his find a_ secret. One, the assistant to MAURICE GALLAGHER 
the original subscriber, probably stole a University of Pennsylvania 

copy from the original subscriber and got | Philadelphia, Pa. 

in on the secret. I subscribed to TimE be- 

cause a friend told me I would like it. | ° . e 





| Promised to send me a copy. Sent ~ @ 
| Three in our office got tired of listening | wa ae 
| to me. Subscribed to TIME. | Mess Question 
































































H. D. LInpsAy Sirs: 
Lindsay Bros., Inc. Recently, a discussion arose among several 
Milwaukee, ‘Wis. j members of the mess, and we agreed to 
| | refer the matter to TIME for settlement. 
e ° ° | The question being: Which is considered 
| j — centre of the Irak or Black Sea Oil + 
: ~~ ; tee Jistrict, Baku or Mosul? Which has figured 
Corn + \\ hiskey = Democrats: most a peengei 4 in international deci t 
sion, and any information tending to prove 
Sirs: that one or the other would be brought to to ca 
Time, March 28, on p. 1, has made a mind when talking of the district and plant 
grave errort as to the effect of rain on controversy in question. 
Presidential aspirations. The old adage, I would appreciate this information oped 
honored from the time whereof the memory sometime during the next two weeks, as this 1 
of man runneth not to the contrary, is: we expect to sail at that time. ae h 
The more rain, the more corn; the more ie > ave 
corn, the more whiskey; the more whiskey, USS ENSIGN W. K, THOMPSON 
| the more Democrats. | 8.8. Nitro : pose. 
Rain, lots of it, wili bring sunshine to | New York, N. Y. are fi 
| Al Smith-—or shall it be Governor Ritchie? | The kingdom of Irak would come any s 
| FITZHUGH BURNS | naturally to mind in any discussion with: 
St. Paul, Minn. | of the Vilayet of Mosul over which tn 
— i _ | its sovereignty is provisionally ex- repla 
*TIME presented on these pages a series | > > < - e 
of eight question games, to be played or tended. Irak and Mosul are 
ignored at the reader’s option.— Eb. | The s 
+TimeE did not err, merely told that one | Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The and a 
Robert Marshall, tree experimenter, has Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
noted that between 1825 and 1924 every | Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions trees 
drier-than-normal four years was followed | $5 a year. Entered as second-class matter turist 
(with two exceptions) by the defeat of the | Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
party in power.—Eb. Ohio, under the act of March 38, 1879. E 
THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE -_ * 
© . ° . PPL 
—and the subscription price is $5 yearly swamy 
mulch 
Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. splend 
Penton BuiLpinc, CLEVELAND post a 
eae as fres 
Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and ‘ 
bill With e 
send me a bill ($5.00). these ¢ 
ID. 5.80505 60 600 ccgenndeesenssg4see teh essa ubexnees | 
Na 
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Grow your 


1 rees 


ERE is your chance to realize large profits <2 
and save 


from a small investment. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
shown how four-year-old trees will double in 
value after one year’s growth. Moreover, 
while they are doing that they will 
yield to their owners a big dividend 
in pleasure and good health. 
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The secret is 
in the roots! 
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“What does he plant 
who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap 
and ed, and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty, 
And far-cast thought of civic good 
His blessing on the neighborhood.” 


sAGHER 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY 


that I have personally examined the 
Norway spruce transplants which The 
Living Tree Guild is sending out this 
spring, and find that they are an ex- 
ceptionally fine lot of trees. The well- 


developed root systems insure success in 
planting. F. S. BAKER 


Nationally known horticulturist and inspector 


Advisory Board of the Liv- 
ing Tree Guild 
Production: 
LESTER C. LOVETT, 
Past President, Eastern Nursery- 
man’s Association 


F. S. BAKER, 
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, Cleveland, 
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——_ 


HE LIVING TREE GUILD has chosen 
the Norway Spruce asthetree best suited 
to carry its message. Four-year-old trans- 
planted Norway Spruces—with fully devel- 
oped root systems have never been sold in 


President, North-Eastern Forestry 
Company 
Care of Trees: 
PAUL H. DAVEY, 
Vice President, The Davey Tree 
Expert Co. 
Uses of Trees: 


for the Guild. 


Twelve Beautiful $ey.95 


Norway Spruce for 


this way before. Previously only seedlings 
have been available for this special pur- 
pose. The lives of these remarkable trees 
are fully insured by the Living Tree Guild. If 
any should fail to prosper, and are reported 
within a year, the Living Tree Guild will 
replace them without cost. 


Tree Education 


zine 


The stock is inspected by the Government 
and a certificate of inspection issued; these 
trees are endorsed by the leading horticul- 
turists in America. 


The 


EVERETT G. GRIGGS, 2nd, 
National Lumber Manufacturer's 
Association 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, 
Former Chief Scout, Boy Scouts of 
America; Chief of Woodcraft 
League of America. 

LEONARD BARRON, 

Editor, Garden & Home Builder 


PERCIVAL S. RIDSDALE, 
Managing Editor, Nature Maga- 


Public Relations: 
F. W. LUENING, 
Milwaukee 


American Forestry Association 


Trees - - - - all 
Try tree planting under the Guild plan. 
It reveals the unfolding miracle of life. It 
gives a joy unequalled and beauty indis- 
Grow them about 


Tell your friends about them. 
improve the 


pensable. Know trees. 
your home. 
Trees soil where they are 
planted. They are an _ invitation the 
birds. Offset the encroaching sordidness of 
modern life with the breath of fragrant 


living trees. 


to 


and 


Journal 


Every Tree GUARANTEED to Live 


This is made possible by a special method of packing and 
shipping with the roots encased in Spagnum Moss—a peculiar 
swamp moss from the heart of the woods. It makes a deep 
mulch which holds moisture almost indefinitely. Thus, 
splendid transplanted specimens can be shipped by parcels 
post anywhere in the United States and will arrive virtually 
as fresh as the day they were taken from their home soil. 


With each shipment go clear instructions for the planting of 
these trees, and suggestions for their many uses. 


The Living Tree Guild 


National Headquarters for Guaranteed Living Trees 
303 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


TIME, April 


ll, 


You can grow trees with certainty of success for home decor- 
ation, for foundation planting, for a garage screen, for a prop- 
erty line row, or for living Christmas trees to give your friends 
next year. At the same time you are adding to the sum total 
of trees that make this country a beautiful place to live in. 


Spruce 4-year transplants. GUARAN- 


LIVING TREE GUILD, Dept. 24 
303 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
herewith you may send C. O. D. (Please | 


Please deliver twelve Norwa 
TEED! If $3.95 is not enclose 
add 20c for mailing.) 
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Enerqy in Leash - 


The terrier- pep of youth—the enthusiasm for all Life has to 
offer—make this vitality a life-time affair by keeping health. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


Served as a 
cereal treat 
for a break- 
fast health - 
and-pleasure 
habit—or in 
a variety of 
ways as a 
basis for new 
wholesomely 
appetizing 
dishes—eat it 
some way 
once a day. 
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MERICAN 


RADIATORS 

























































Gj 


HOPE Hare 


DEAL 


BOILERS 


For burning ANY coal, coke, oil, gas or wood 





Sons and daughters who cher- 
ish the remembrance of happy 
homes are particularly mindful 
of the healthful comfort, the 
cheer and gaiety, and the social 
advantages derived from heat- 
ing equipment so wonderfully 
efficient, so thoroughly reliable. 


For fuel facts of interest, write for catalog 
AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
U. S., Canada & Europe 








> 
entirely inland, except for a small 
southeastern portion on the Per- 
sian Gulf, and therefore have no 
reference either to the Black Sea 
or to Baku, a port on the Caspian 
Sea.—Eb. 


Impressed 
Sirs: 

As a Wet Republican who has grown 
tired of the weekly homilies of Calvin Cool- 
idge, I certainly was impressed and cheered 
by your statistical “election” of “‘Al’’ Smith 
(Time, April 4). Yes, sir, I will vote for 
Smith in 1928—if the Democrats have 
enough horse-sense to nominate him. 

Henry C. COLLINS 


Boston, Mass. 


Crisp, Clean, Clear 
Sirs: 

TIME has become so indispensable that my 
entire week has been upset through not hav- 
ing received TIME, March 21. 

HAROLD E. BERGER 

Chicago, II. 


. . ° 
Sirs: 

I am enclosing, herewith, my subscrip- 
tion for two years to TIME; the subscrip- 
tion to begin when the present one shall 
end. 

I take this opportunity to add that of 
all the magazines which I read, there is 
none so crisp, clean and clear as TIME, 


HAROLD A, EPPSTON 
Newark, N. J. 


Sirs: 

Never, since I first saw a copy of Tims 
have I dared to contemplate the dreariness 
of time without Time. I expect it to come 
to me as regularly as light and darkness, 
summer and winter... . 

SAMUEL PORTER 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Utterly Incorrect? 
Sirs: 

The attached clipping was in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, Monday, March 28th. Question 
and Answers by Dr. Cadman.* 

BELLE FOWLER 

Newark, N. J. 

The clipping: 

“Q.—Is the weekly paper TIME cor 
rect in its statement that you have in- 
dorsed Uldine Utley’ as the leader of 
an evangelistic movement here in New 
York? 

A.—No; the statement is utterly in- 
correct. I have not indorsed Uldine 
Utley for the leader of an evangelistic 
movement. While TimME is a very bril- 
liant weekly and I enjoy reading it, I 
wish it would make sure that these 
things are correct before it publishes 
them.” 

On Feb. 15, Dr. Cadman was 
chief speaker at a mass meeting 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church at which it was announced 
that Uldine Utley would conduct a 
May to October revival in New 
York. Dr. Cadman voiced warm 
sympathy with the plan. In its re- 
port of the meeting, the New 
York Times said: “Dr. Cad- 
man endorsed Miss Utley  un- 
qualifiedly, declared New York 
City, although it was not as wicked 
as some painted it, needed a re- 
vival, and recalled the Bible dec- 
laration that ‘a little child shall 
lead them.’” 

TIME can understand how Sub- 
seriber-Dr. Cadman might welcome 
a girl-evangelist to New York 
without technically “endorsing” her. 
But Dr. Cadman can also under- 
stand that when a religious leader 
of his magnitude associates himself 
with a particular evangelistic effort, 


*Rev. Samuel Parkes Caflman, President 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America.—Eb. 
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The Book-of-the-Month 


Club now guarantees 
you against missing the 
new book you are most 
anxious to read. 


Handed to you by the postman — 


Henry Semwer Cansy 


Heywoop Broun 


Curistopner Morey 


Wn. Avcen Warre 


the outstanding book each month 
with a guarantee of satisfaction! 


VER 40,000 of the most prominent 
people in the country have al- 
ready subscribed to the service 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club. Fre- 
quently, however, the simple idea be- 
hind it still seems to be misunderstood. 
The average person fails to read most 
of the important books, because he is 
either too busy or too neglectful to go out 
and buy them. How often has this hap- 
pened to you? “I certainly want to read 
that book!” you say to yourself, when 
you see a review or hear a book praised 
highly, by someone whose taste you 
respect. But, in most cases, you never 
“get around to it.” 


It is to meet this situation, chiefly, 
that the Book-of-the-Month Club was 
organized; each month its subscribers re- 
ceive the outstanding new book published 
that month—or some other book which 
they have the privilege of specifying. 

How is the “outstanding” book each 
month chosen? The Book-of-the-Month 
Club has asked a group of well-known 
critics, whose judgment as to books and 
whose catholicity of taste have long been 
known to the public, to act as a Selecting 
Committee. They are: Henry Seidel 
Canby, Chairman; Heywood Broun, 
Dorothy Canfield, Christopher ‘Morley 
and William Allen White. Each month, 
the new books, of all publishers, are 
presented to them. From these, by a 
majority vote, they choose what they 
consider to be the most outstanding and 
readable book each month. The theory 
is—and it works!—that any book ap- 
pealing strongly to a majority of five 
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individuals of such good judgment and 
such differing tastes, is /ike/y to be a book 
few people will care to miss reading. 


Subscribers, however, are not obliged 
to accept the choice of the Committee. 
Tastes vary greatly. Before the book 
comes to you, you receive a carefully 
written report, telling what sort of book 
it is. If you don’t judge that you will 
like it, you specify that some other new 
book be sent instead, making your choice 
from a list of other important new books, 
which are also carefully described to 
guide you in your choice. On the other 
hand, if you let the “book-of-the-month” 
come to you and find you are disap- 
pointed, even then you may exchange it for 
any other book you prefer. In other words, 
you are given a guarantee of satisfaction 
with any book you obtain upon the 
recommendation of the Committee. 


The cost of this convenient service is 
—nothing. The cost of the books is the 
price set by the publisher himself. 


Send for our prospectus, in which the 
details of the plan are completely out- 
lined. It is working smoothly and satis- 
factorily for over 40,000 discriminating 
people. Your request will involve you in 
no obligation to subscribe. 


2D 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, r 
outlining the details of the Book-of-the- Month 


Club Plan. 
obligation to subscribe to your service. 


PI ian 4.4b sin: 8'n ‘ist bhividaht' po Wale alah toe an 
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This request involves me in no 
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Lillibridge, Advertising 
[15] 


Ww: HAVE a series of bulletins 
describing the various fea- 
tures of the Lillibridge way of ad- 
vertising, some of them showing 
how it applies to different kinds of 
advertising problems. 


Following are the titles: 


To the Man Who is Advertising from 
Habit. 

The Story of an Advertising Agency 
that was Ahead of its Time. 

To the Head of Any Business ‘‘Too 
Small to Advertise.” 

Concerning the Use of Sledge- Hammers 
in Advertising. 

To the Head of Any Business “Too 
Technical to Advertise.” 

If Your Product Could Talk. 

Copies of any or all of these bul- 

letins will be mailed to interested 

executives on request. 


Ray D LILLisriIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 
New York, 


You'd naturally 
go to Spalding 
for athletic shoes 


...and that’s what golf shoes should be! 


Ax ATHLETE can’t be bothered 
with shoes that have to be broken 
in. His shoes must be easy and 
comfortable the first time he puts 
them on. 


It requires a highly specialized type 
of skill to make that kind of shoes. 
Spalding has developed the skill 
through thirty-six years’ experience 
as shoemaker to America’s athletes. 


ype 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
—and all large cities 


the lay-public will regard his ac- 
tion as tantamount to “endorse- 
ment.” If TiMe should learn that 
the present President of the Federal 
Council of Churches does not wish 
his name associated with Utley- 
efforts, TIME, regretting its previ- 
ous error, would promptly publish 
the fact.—Eb. 


Summarized 
Sirs: 

Do you really disagree? 

Ben B. LINDSEY 

Juvenile Court 

Denver, Col. 

Judge lLindsey’s message, _ re- 
ceived last week, was_ penciled 
across his pamphlet entitled Com- 
panionate Marriage, the doctrine 
and program of which TiMkg, neither 
agreeing nor disagreeing, sum- 
marized (TIME, Jan. 24, Feb. 28), 
receiving 23 subscription cancella- 
tions.—Epb, 


Publicity 
Sirs: 

In Time, March 28, under the heading 
EDUCATION, an article headed “Two Aint’s”’ 
is credited to Public School 58, Manhattan. 
The statement is absolutely false. Nothing 
of the kind has ever occurred in tha 
school. Some paper published a statemen‘ 
of this kind in regard to a school of an- 
other borough of the city of New York. 
Your article misquotes the matter in at- 
tributing it to the wrong institution. I 
wish a formal retraction of your state- 
ment with as much publicity as you have 
given to the original. As the original was 
under the item of EpucaTtion. will you be 
kind enough to publish the retraction under 
the same caption. 

Public School 58, Manhattan, never asks 
one cent from any child for any purpose. 
They do welfare work to the extent of 
£800 a year. I inclose circular showing 
the activity of the Parents’ Association of 
the school. It aims to be a real school 
community where parents and _ teachers 
work together for the best interests of 
each individual. 

Miss MARTHA ADLER, PH.D. 

P. S. No. 58, Manhattan 

New York, N. Y 

To TIMer’s EDUCATION writer a 
thoroughgoing rebuke for not 
knowing that 178th St. & Washing- 
ton Ave., the address of the Public 
School No. 58, in question, is not in 
Manhattan, but in the Bronx. 
—Eb. 

Hebrew 
Sirs: 5 

In commenting upon the book of 
ECCLESIASTES which is found among the 
Wisdom Writings, whose authorship has 
been traditionally attributed to Solomon, 
you speak of “a Hebrew sage named 
Koholeth, whose name, coincidentally 
means, ‘wisdom.’ ”’ 

The name _  is_ not *Koholeth” but 
“Koheleth” and does not mean “wisdom.” 
It is derived from the root “kahal,” which 
means to “call together,” to ‘“‘convoke,”’ 
and the English meaning that is given to 
“Koheleth’”’ is simply “preacher’’ from the 
idea that he addresses an assembly, or calls 
together a group of people. The Greek 
word, “Ecclesiastes,” is simply a_transla- 
tion of the Hebrew word “‘Koheleth.” The 
Hebrew word for “wisdom” is “hachmah.” 


RONALD J. TAMBLYN 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Luxury 
Sirs: 

I should much rather miss a good dinner 
than an issue of Time, but being a “Y. ‘ 
C. A. pipsqueak,” though not ‘“‘pimpled’’* 
(Time, March 14), my income makes five- 
dollar-a-year magazines luxuries. 

However, bill me, and I'll send the check 
shortly. 

Homer F. Davis 

Boys’ Work Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 

Michigan City, Ind. 

*Reference to review of Sinclair Lewis’ 
Elmer Gantry. 
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Canadian Pacific Rockies 


OMETHING different? 
Vacation with a lot of 
pep, a jolly crowd, and never\\ 
a dull moment? Then it’s a 
\. Bungalow Camp ... forests, 
snow caps and glacial lakes 
.. .a magic circle . . .with po- 
niesand guides. Rise with the 
sun! Eat up the trails on 
horseback! Sing by a blaz- 
ing camp fire ... watch the 
moon ride the summits. Pick 
your mountain ... and one 
or all of the 8 Bungalow 
Camps. Cost? $5.50 a day. 
Living? Charming little cab- 
insand acentral dining lodge. 


Write for booklet; mention B.C.-10 


Hotel Department, Windsor Station, Mon- 
treal or, docal Canadian Pacific Offices. 


Most Smiles 
Per Dollar 


Your happy face 
willsmile right 
back at you when 
you begin to shave 
with Barbasol. 
No brush. No 
rub-in. No after- 
smart. Try Bar- | 
basol —3 times— | 
according to di- 
rections. 

‘‘Mister, you’re 
next!”’ 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 


iS 


The Barbasol Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I enclose10c. Please send trial tube. 
PE. 6 scan sanevs see 
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ECAUSE of the constant 

low temperatures provided 
by Frigidaire direct cooling, 
hard-to-keep foods becomeeasy 
to keep. 


Foods that you now buy 
only as needed can be safely — tt is always below freesing 
bought in larger quantities. sain ecenoen mk« Frigidaire construction, Frigidaire direct 
They can be perfectly kept in “% yr he enigch eo cooling—be sure you get genuine Frigidaire. 
Frigidaire—kept with all the 
wholesomeness and appetizing flavor of foods 
that are fresh from the market—kept until you 


are ready to use them. 


Frigidaire is also made for commercial as well 
as household use—for every type of retail 
store that requires refrigeration. And in 
stores as in homes, Frigidaire means fresher, 
better, more wholesome foods. 


And Frigidaire brings you a new 

freedom Visit the nearest Frigidaire Sales Office. See 
the model that fits your needs. Learn how 
easily it can be bought on the convenient terms 
of the General Motors deferred payment plan. 


—freedom from the need of constant planning 
—freedom from the trouble of frequent mar- 
keting—freedom from outside ice supply. 


But, if you want all the advantages of FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Si > P ere 4 ‘ Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Frigidaire—if you want Frigidaire design, Department Z-300, Dayton, Ohio 
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ONLY INDEPENDENCE CAN ACHIEVE SUCH 
STARTLING SUCCESS 


HE phenomenal success of the 

Chrysler “70° is of the very 
essence of the widespread public 
approval which has swept Chrysler 
over the heads of twenty-three long 
established cars to 4th place—in 
three years’ time 


Once you consider the underlying 
facts, however, it is not so phe- 
nomenal—it is inevitable, and pos- 
sible only to Chrysler. 


Walter P. Chrysler is an independ- 
ent manufacturer, functioning at 
the head of his own independent 
company, untrammeled by engi- 
neering tradition, unhampered by 
obsolete equipment. 


Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles Per Hour 


He encourages and gives free swing 
to brains, experience and new ideas 
in development and achievement. 


It was this independence, this free- 
dom that made possible the first 
Chrysler ‘70°’. Recall how its intro- 
duction rocked the motor car in- 
dustry from top to bottom, precip- 
itating a feverish rush to imitate 
and emulate its revolutionary ideas 
in appearance and performance. 


And this same freedom is today 
responsible for the new elements of 
progressiveness in the finer Chrysler 
ae + 

In charm and trimness of greater 
beauty, in speed and dash of more 
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zestful performance, in luxury of 
finer appointment, in economy, in 
safety and in long life—the finer 
Chrysler “70° today even more 
emphatically widens the gap be- 
tween itself and all competition 
than it did in the very beginning. 


y ry sf 


Sport Phaeton $1495; Two-passenger Roadster 
(with Rumble Seat) $1495; Brougham $1525; Two- 
passenger Coupe (with Rumble Seat) $1545; Royal 
Sedan $1595; Two-passenger Convertible Cabriolet 
(with Rumble Seat) $1745 ; Crown Sedan $1795, 

f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tat. 

SA ry J 
All Chrysler cars are protected against theft under 
the Fedco System. 
Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the conveni- 


ence of time payments. Ask about Chrysler's attractive 
plan, 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ Waving aside fears of Euro- 
pean entanglements, the President, 
on the invitation of the League of 
Nations, appointed five delegates to 
the World Economic Conference at 
Geneva. The five, experts all, are 
Henry M. Robinson, onetime Dawes 
Commissioner; Norman H. Davis, 
onetime Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and Under Secretary of 
State; Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, agri- 
cultural economist from Stanford 
University; John W. O’Leary, Pres- 
ident of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and Dr. Julius Klein, 
Director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 
The President let it be known 
that he regarded Dr. Klein as the 
best informed man in the Govern- 
ment Service on this Government’s 
relation to the economic ‘situation. 

@ Coli. Sherwood A. Cheney, mili- 
tary aide to President Coolidge for 
two: years, requested a change to 
more active service. The President 
announced Col. Blanton Winship, 
World War veteran, sole unmarried 
survivor of the famed “Bachelors’ 
Club” as his successor. 

@ The President conferred with 
Michael Gallagher, coal manager 
for the vast Van Sweringen inter- 
ests, meditated on the soft coal 
strike (see p. 10); did nothing. 

( To the President, Col. A. A. 
Anderson, who says he has shaken 
hands with every President since 
Lincoln, offered his 150,000-acre 
Wyoming ranch for the Summer 
White House lawn. 

@ Back to the Navy Department 
the President gave the naval oil re- 
serves, revoking the Executive 
order issued by President Harding 
under which Secretary of the In- 
terior Fall negotiated the illegal 
leases with Mr. Doheny and Mr. 
Sinclair. Only the Teapot Dome 
reserve remains to be returned. 

@ President Coolidge dined and 
conferred with William M. Butler, 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Chairman Butler 
prepared for a tour of the ever- 
intriguing West. 
qd At No. 15 Dupont Circle, 
Sergei Rachmaninov, famed pianist 
and composer, played for Mrs. 
Coolidge and lady guests; tea was 
served, 

C “It would be difficult to sup- 


port them [the foundations of gov- 
ernment and society] if faith in 
Bible teachings should cease to be 
practically universal in our coun- 
try.... It seems as though a 
popular familiarity with the Scrip- 
tures is not so great at the pres- 
ent time as it has been in the 
past in American life.” So wrote 
President Coolidge to one Eugene 
E. Thompson, organizer of Bible 
classes at the Church of the Epiph- 
any, Washington, D. C. 


Canals 


Last week Pre’ident Coolidge 
talked and thought canals. Sen- 
ator Walter E. Edge of New Jer- 
sey, Chairman of the Interoceanic 
Canals Committee of the Senate 
had, among others, recently looked 
inquisitively into the waters of 
the Panama Canal; he talked per- 
suasively to the President, of the 
need for a Nicaragua canal, to cost 
between $500,000,000 and $1,000,- 
000,000. As an economical alterna- 
tive, he suggested a new $125,000,- 
000 lock for the Panama Canal.* 
The President, it was reported, 
would think about it. Meanwhile, 
the Navy demonstrated to their 
own satisfaction, once more, the 


*Senator Edge’s statement that another 
lock in the Panama Canal or a new 
canal through Nicaragua will soon be 
necessary, is flatly contradicted by a re- 
cent report of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee which indicates that the Panama 
Canal is now operating at less than half 
capacity and that the tonnage passing 
through it has never approached the peak 
reached in 1924. 
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vulnerability of the present canal 
to airplane attack. Army engineers 
begged to differ, with everybody, 
grouchily suggested that the talk 
of a Nicaragua canal was plain 
politics. They pointed out that a 
eanal through Nicaragua would 
have to penetrate the mountain 
backbone of that country where it 
would be exposed to the danger of 
frequent earthquakes, that it would 
cost five or more times as much 
as a new lock in Panama, and 
that the Panama Canal could carry 
twice as much traffic. A new 
canal, they added, would only make 
one more vulnerable spot to fortify 
and protect in case of war. 


RAILWAYS 


Valuation 


The members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission acted last 
week like ten schoolboys appointed 
to settled a schoolyard dispute. 
They made their decision, but like 
schoolboys, they knew that their 
teachers (in this instance the nine 
justices of the U. S. Supreme 
Court) would be the final arbiters. 
The dispute was over the valua- 
tion of U. S. railroads. It had 
been stewing a long time—since 
1914 when the Esch-Cummins Act 
went into effect. By this Act Con- 
gress ordered the I. C. C. to reckon 
up the values of each of the U. S. 
railroads according to some fair 
formula and to use such valuations 
as the basis upon which to figure 
transportation rates. The Act also 
provided that after a_ railroad 
earned 6% profits as calculated 
upon the I. C. C. valuation, it must 
split its extra profits half and half 
with the U. S. Government. That 
is, if a railroad worth $100,000 
earned $7,000 (7%) in a year, it 
could keep $6,000 (6% as its 
Esch-Cummins profits, but must 
divide the extra $1,000 with the 
Federal Treasury. 

The railroads accepted this na- 
tional law (they secured certain 
guarantees of profits under it). 
But they have quarreled with ship- 
pers and other transportation users 
about the method of calculating 
their valuations. It takes far more 
money to construct a road in i927 
than it did in 1914. It might cost 
$140,000 now to replace completely 
a line that 13 years ago cost $100,- 
000. So replacement value is the 





great quarreling point, because 
$7,000 profit is only 5% of $140,- 
000, although 7% of $100,000. In 
one case the railroad earns less 
than it is permitted (6%) profit, in 
the other it makes more but has 
to donate to the Government $500 
(half of its excess $1,000). Lasi 
year all the U. S. railroads earned 
5.23% on the amount of money it 
would have taken to have con- 
structed them anew (according 
to the Committee of Public Rela- 
tions of the Eastern Railroads). 

Railroads prefer the larger, re- 
placement values upon which to 
base transportation rates, and so, 
profits. But shippers insist on a 
fixed, 1914 valuation. The I. C. C., 
they say, must catch the values 
of the railroads at some point, and 
the year 1914 is as good as any. 
People who use trains must pay 
profits on some fixed sum. 

To create a formula which it 
could apply to all the railroads the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
after 13 years of accumulating in- 
formation, last week ordered the St. 
Louis & O’Fallon Railway, a 21- 


mile Illinois road controlled by the . 


Adolphus Busch (breweries) estate, 
to pay into the U. S. Treasury 
within 90 days $226,878. This is 
one-half of the $453,756 which the 
I. C. C. says that the road earned 
from 1921 to 1924, in excess of 6% 
of its 1914 valuation. It is a trivial 
sum. But the decision carried a 
threat of possible loss in values to 
all the U. S. railroads of eleven 
billion dollars. 

I. C. C. Commissioner Balthasar 
Henry Meyer, who used to be a 
schoolteacher in Wisconsin, wrote 
the St. Louis & O’Fallon decision. 
Five other commissioners agreed 
with him; four disagreed. Next 
must come the superior arbitrage 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Owners of railroad _ securities 
accepted the I. C. C. decision as 
the effect of cussedness. In fact, 
the average price of 20 railroad 
stocks moved up from $128.28 a 
share fortnight ago to $130.30 last 
week. This can mean: 1) Stock- 
holders have accepted valuations at 
the 1914 figures. 2) They expect the 
Supreme Court to declare that 
the present replacement valuations 
should be the basis for charges.* 
8) After all the to-do and snarlings 
there may be little relative differ- 
ence between present valuations 
and the 1914 valuations to which 
the railroads have been adding, 
legitimately, the cost of repairs, 
replacements of equipment and 
other improvements. If this third 
interpretation is authentic, no rail- 
road operator or any opponent 
has yet stepped out of his parti- 
sanship to emphasize it. 


*Their precedent is the Supreme Court’s 
decision last November which said _ that 
the Indianapolis Water Co. might use its 
“spot” (current) reproduction cost as “a 
fair measure of the value of the physical 
elements of the property.” 
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COAL 
No Alarm 


Last week from the dank black 
recesses of the mines, great brown 
rats, black with coal-dust, scam- 
pered. Up long, inclined shafts 
they crawled, their beady eyes 
blinking in the light. Not long 
before, the miners, their faces 
smudged a ghastly grey, had strag- 
gled wearily up the shafts. The 
soft coal strike began in the cen- 
tral competitive area, including 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania, and in the adjoining 
states of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

About 200,000 union miners left 
their jobs, most of them with 
money in the bank, some prepared 
to raise chickens and _ vegetables, 
others ready to work in factories. 
Manufacturers and_ railroadmen, 
who are the largest consumers of 
bituminous coal, refused to be 
alarmed. Ninety million tons are 
above ground, in storage, in freight 
cars—and, then too, the non-union 
mines in West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee produce 65% of the 
nation’s soft coal needs. 

For the first time in many a 
year, nobody outside the coal in- 
dustry cared what happened to the 
coal people. But however languid 
and reluctant the miners, however 
nonchalant the operators. the fight 
is one to the death. 

Cause. The published cause of 
the strike was the expiration of 
the Jacksonville minimum wage 
agreement* on April 1. The actual 
cause is the Union of United Mine 
Workers’ fight to avoid practical 
extinction. 

Significance. In this strangest 
of strikes, the striking miners are 
reluctant: the Union is working 
with all its might to have the op- 
erators continue operation under 
the old agreement, until terms are 
arranged. But the mine operators 
face hard facts. The best veins in 
the bituminous mines of the Cen- 
tral Field are worked out; produc- 
tion can be maintained only at in- 
creasing cost. And they face the 
competition of the easily mined 
non-union fields. 

Pittsburgh is the operators’ capi- 
tal. There, 18 months ago the larg- 


est bituminous coal operator.in_ the. 


world, the Pittsburgh Coal Co., went 
non-union. April 1, when the strike 
began is a Union féte day; in Pitts- 
burgh, past smoke-stained _ build- 
ings, union miners paraded to honor 
John Mitchell, champion of the 
eight-hour day. They timed their 
march to pass the shops of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. as the noon 
shift changed; they hoped by dis- 

*The $7.50 wage is the minimum per day 
for day workers. Miners paid by the min- 


imum rate per ton, $1.08, may earn as much 
as $10 or $12 a day. 
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play of power to draw non-union 
men into the striking ranks. But 
non-union men, indifferent, raised 
no cheers. Only _heart-breaking 
news came to the marchers; an- 
other company, the huge Pittsburgh 
Terminal Coal Corp. had decided 
to go non-union. And then Sheriff 
Robert H. Braun of Allegheny 
County ordered the police to dis- 
perse all groups of pickets. Mean- 
while, in Ohio the Powhatan Min- 
ing Co. informed strikers that they 
must either pay rent or get out of 
the company’s houses. The Union, 
disheartened, settled down to a long, 
long wait. The operators, sat back, 
hoping, if not expecting that the 
Union would smash jtself. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Wrathful Decade 


On April 6, 1927, the tenth an- 
niversary of U. S. entrance into the 
World War, there was a_ verbal 
furor in U. §S. magazines—par- 
ticularly in the monthly reviews 
prepared well in advance—on the 
failure of peace and the possibility 
of a new super-struggle. Asia, of 
course, was picked as the seat of 
the next world broil—with the 
brooding Balkans as an alternative. 
The World’s Work, for example, 
devoted nearly its entire April is- 
sue to such subjects as: “Fever 
Spots in the World’s Politics,” 
“Where the Next World War will 
Start,” “How. We Shall Lose the 
Next War.” 

But no man in the nation had 
a better reason to speak than the 
editor of the Nation (weekly), 
Oswald Garrison Villard, for whom 
pacifism is a supreme ‘virtue.* 
To him, the U. S. participation in 
the World War was a crime—he 
said so at the time and had some 
of his writings barred from the 
U. S. mails—to him, the Versailles 
peace settlement was an atrocity; to 
him, the last ten years have been 
a mess—an inevitable mess, result- 
ing from a noxious disease. Last 
week was clearly his week and he 
wrote with the wrath of a decade: 

“Woodrow Wilson himself de- 
clared that the ‘full price of peace’ 
would be ‘full, impartial justice— 
justice done at every point and to 
every nation. ...’- What a .mock- 
ery, what a still-born judgment!... 

“In Europe the crass and cruel 


*Other issues championed by Editor ° 
Villard, who is a gentleman in the quaintly 
literal sense of the word: tolerance and up- 
lift of the Negro, free trade, women’s 
suffrage, child labor laws, free speech. 
The journalistic tradition of which he is 


’ heir was originally voiced by his Abolition- 


ist grandfather, William Lloyd Garrison, 
founder of the Liberator: “I am in earn- 
est—I will not equivocate—I will not ex- 
cuse—I will not retreat a single inch— 
AND I WILL BE HEARD!” 
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injustices of the peace treaty still 
ery to high Heaven for redress. In 
the Tyrol as in other states they 
curse the name of Wilson, the au- 
thor of their misery. There is evi- 
dence that today the Germans are 
more popular in France than the 
Americans; that the acclaim which 
greeted our plunge into the War 


Plain Dealer 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


“We lost the War and we are 
drunk...” 


has turned to envy, bitterness and 
open revolt at what they call their 
bond-slavery to our Treasury. 
Everywhere in Europe the tide of 
hatred against America rises. Be- 
fore he died Woodrow Wilson him- 
self said: ‘I would like to see 
Germany clean up France’—adding, 
‘I_ would like to meet Jusserand 
and tell him that to his face.’ 
Only a man with superb indifference 
to truth and the realities can assert 
that the Americans who fell in 
France did not die in vain... . In 
eleven European countries despots 
wipe their feet upon the prostrate 
bodies of Liberty and Democracy, 
though none but Mussolini dares 
to avow it and to boast of pro- 
faning the twin goddesses in be- 
half of whom Woodrow Wilson 
summoned this country to war... . 
“Ever since it has seemed as if 
America had lost its soul. There 
are voices heard in every direction, 
nothing clear and nothing definite; 
no leadership, no guidance, no ap- 
peal to our nobler selves. We 
lost the War and we are drunk 
by a prosperity which has made 
us so indifferent that, the gates 
being left unguarded, the domestic 
enemy has entered and taken every 
salient and every trench. What 
has the country gained at home?.. 
The crassest. of materialism reigns 
in Washington by grace of Wood- 


row Wilson’s plunge into the War, 
and where materialism is there sits 
corruption. The Denbys, the Falls, 
the Daughertys, the Dohenys, now 
all condemned by one court or an- 
other, are some of the responses 
to the appeals for war, to the set- 
ting free of the passions that war 


spells. ... 

“Politically the country lies dead. 
Between the parties there are no 
issues, no fundamental differences. 

he one in power mocks our 
democracy and our humanity in 
Nicaragua, in Mexico, in China. 
Bullets, bullets, bullets—these are 
his threats, these his remedies. . . . 

“But why go on? The-hands of 
time were turned back, not ad- 
vanced by the War.... The 
streams of conscience and liberty 
can be dammed, not dried. They 
may shrink to rivulets. They will 
again be rivers . .. only if they 
will see the truth that there is no 
enemy to mankind like the sword. 

. By it will perish all liberty, 
all progress, humanity itself, if it 
be not forever sheathed.” 


. 7 . 


Nebraskans 


In 1881 Nebraska was an open 
prairie. For 430 miles from east 
to west long undulating plains 
stretched out like the level wheat 
lands of Russia. Slow-flowing, 
muddy rivers ran through the 
plains; villages were few and far 
apart, travel difficult. Nebraska 
was a state before there were peo- 
ple there; in 1860 the land where 
Lincoln, the capital, now stands 
was open plain. The first settiers 
found a _ continuous, nearly flat 
plateau, covered with long red 
shaggy grass. Buffaloes ran the 
plains, wallowed in hardened out 
water holes. The winters were 
hard and short, the summers hot 
and long. In this land Germans. 
Scandinavians, Czechs and _ Bohe- 
mians settled. Thrifty, industrious 
races they have made the whole 
state one enormous farm of stretch- 
ing fields of grain and pastures. 
The people, nearly 90% of them 
of foreign stock, are sturdy, simple. 
Not only grain and live-stock were 
bred in this fruitful farmland, but 
stalwart men as well. From Ne- 
braska came William Jennings 
Bryan, the silver-tongued, foremost 
popular orator of his day; General 
John J. Pershing, first in command 
of the U. S. soldiery in the World 
War; Charles Bryan, Nebraska’s 
idealist Governor (1923-25); Gil- 
bert M. Hitchcock, onetime Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate; Charles 
G. Dawes came out of Nebraska, 
went to the Vice President’s chair; 
now Nebraskans boom him for 
President. 

One more Nebraskan, George 
Wiliam Norris, Republican, is, with 
the possible exception of Senator 


Borah of Idaho, the foremost lib- 
eral in the U. S. Senate. Nearly a 
quarter century ago, his state sent 
this farmer lawyer from the plains 
to the House of Representatives. 
He was and is homely, unimposing, 
with bristling hair over a broad 
brow and keen deep-set eyes; he 
had and has courage, industry and 
a ready tongue. First in the 
House (1903-138), later in the Sen- 
ate (1913-31) he bitterly fought 
favoritism and oppression in all its 
varied forms. Gilbert M. Hitch- 
cock, Democrat, his fellow Senator 
from Nebraska, (1911-23) was his 
most cherished foe. But year by 
year his fire died down as he found 
the institutions he fought as im- 
pregnably intrenched as ever. In 
1923, Senator Hitchcock, defeated, 
retired; Senator Norris, robbed of 
both foe and issues yearned for a 
quiet life on the Nebraskan plains. 
But, back to the Senate he went, 
disillusioned. 

There, he spoke more in humor 
than in rage. He might have led 
a liberal party into power. But, 
upon him as upon his fellow reg- 
ular irregular, Senator William E. 
Borah, “party ties lie lightly. ” Mr. 
Borah, ablest orator in the Sen- 
ate,* Mr. Norris, dean of progres- 
sives, remained imposing might- 
have-beens. 

They might have been party 
leaders, might have held the high- 


SENATOR NORRIS 
His foe fell in love 


est office in the land; both pre- 
ferred to wage a lone fight. 

Last week Senator Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock announced his engage- 


*In the coining of apt phrases, the Sen- 
ator from Idahv has no equal. Speaking 
of Mexico, recently, in an attack on the 
foreign policy of the administration, he 
spoke words that many think will go ringing 
down the ages. He said: “God has made 
us neighbors; let justice make us friends.” 
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ment, planned for a wedding in 
June. Tired, Insurgent Nurris saw 
his friendly enemy turning to re- 
tirement and marriage; almost 
simultaneously -he announced he 
would retire when his present term 
is up. But not to petty private 
life. For the Governorship of Ne- 
braska he will set his aim; once 
in that office he intends to make 
Nebraska “the model state.” 


Ad Nauseam 


Last week Chicago saw to a 
close what many named the filthi- 
est, most nauseating political cam- 
paign in the city’s history. Nearly 
1,000,000 voters swarmed about the 
polls. Police squads in cars, armed 
with rifles and machine guns pa- 
trolled the streets; state militia 
stood ready to answer riot calls. 
It seemed probable that onetime 
Mayor William Hale Thompson, 
Republican, would again be elected 
Mayor; but followers of William E. 
Dever, Democrat, present mayor, 
were full of hope. Dr. John 
Dill Robertson, Independent, also 
ran. 

In the seven mad days before, 
Chicagoans saw mud _=s slung. in 
steam-shovel fashion, the so-called 
“better element” cheered 10,000 
women 
decency.” “Big Bill” Thompson, 
idol of half Chicago, its mayor 
from 1915-23, made his chief issue 
the King of England, swung his 
huge hams of fists, slung mud. Of 
his onetime intimate, Dr. Robertson, 
Mr. Thompson said: “The doc is 
slinging mud. I’m not descending 
to personalities, but let me tell you 
if you want to see a nasty sight 
you. watch Doc Robertson eating 
in a_ restaurant. Eggs in his 
whiskers, soup on his vest: you’d 
think the doc got his education 
driving a garbage wagon.” 

At Mayor Dever and his backer 
George Brennan he howled: “Dever 
and Brennan are a disgrace to the 
Irish blood. They are the worst 
two-faced hypocrites who ever came 
to my attention. They circulated 
a cartoon called ‘Thompson Kiss- 
ing a Negro.’ Is that what Dever 
and decency means?” 

At his opponents, Dr. Robertson, 
Independent, cailed back: ‘“Profes- 
sional character assassins ... so- 
cial pariahs who prey like ghouls 
upon the weaknesses of mankind 

. filthy parasites.” Fred Lun- 
din, onetime crony and mentor of 
Mr. Thompson, now backing Dr. 
Robertson said: “My only answer 
to Thompson for calling me a rat 
and his other vile and untruthful 
references is that for a period of 
eight years he lived most of the 
time at this rat’s house and was 
willing and eager to gnaw at this 
rat’s table.” 

Mr. Thompson replied briefly: 
“Thank God, I’m through with him; 


| 


he damned near ruined me.” 

Mayor Dever, campaigning for 
decency, made brief denials. Chi- 
cago, sated with politics, was glad 
it was over. 


Predictions 


“It will be a very interesting 
fight. Smith is going to be the 
Democratic candidate, I feel quite 
sure. He seems to have everything 
his own way just now.” Senator 
William Edgar Borah is one of 
the few men in public life who says 
what he ‘beliévés, regardless of 
whether it is what he would like 
to believe or would like others to 
believe. Thus, and thus only, it 
was not surprising that the nomi- 
nation of Governor Smith, Wet, 
was predicted by Senator Borah, 
whose faith in Prohibition is so 
great that last year he went out 
of his way to become its outstand- 
ing champion among Liberals. 

Dispassionately Senator Borah 
predicted Governor Smith’s nomi- 
nation; equally dispassionately, he 
made a more astounding predic- 
tion: “I’ll venture that if Gov- 
ernor Smith is nominated for 
President he’ll declare for the 18th 
Amendment and its enforcement, 
and not only that, will make the 
people believe in it. ... From the 
time he leaves Manhattan Island 
and crosses over into the United 
States, he’ll be for the 18th Amend- 
ment.” Earlier in the day before 
attentive students at Syracuse 
University. Senator Borah mildly 
dismissed Republican problems with 
the remark: “I think he [President 
Coolidge] is entitled to the nomi- 
nation and can have it if he wants 
it. He would be a strong candi- 
date. ... It is my personal be- 
lief that he will--run.” 


Cannot Pay 


Money, politicians know, oils the 
wheels of the political machine. 
Last week Democrats, buoyed with 
hopes for 1928 elections, found 
their exchequer in the usual sad 
state. A report filed by the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, with 
the clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, showed a debt of over 
$200,000. Republicans, smarting 
under charges of bought elections, 
tartly replied that Democrats have 
no scandals because they cannot 
pay for them. 


Berth? 


To Josephus Daniels, onetime 
(1913-21) Secretary of the Navy, 
editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) News 
and Observer, the rival Raleigh 
Times last week posed a question 
that has intrigued North Carolini- 
ans for many a month; it asked 
him bluntly whether he is “steer- 
ing his personal ambition toward 
the berth of Vice President to the 
present Governor of New York.” 


NEGROES 
No Booth 


Last week in Miami, Fla., black- 
men shook their heads, “reckoned 
they couldn’t find no way to vote no- 
how.” Miami’s 40,000 Negroes never 
fret much about white men’s elec- 
tions, but somehow they _ had 
counted on marking crosses on nice 
new ballots in the April elections. 
A committee of three leading citi- 
zens of the black belt, suave in 
manner, impeccable in dress, called 
on the city commission. The Han- 
nibal of the trio made a dignified 
advance. He said: 

“Our district is asking that the 
commission place a_ registration 
booth in our district so our voters 
may pay their poll tax and qualify 
to vote.” 

Mayor E. C. Romfh arched an 
eyebrow at City Manager Frank 
Wharton. “We regret,” said the 
City Manager, “that all of the reg- 
istration booths have been allotted.” 

“If there is no further business,” 
added the Mayor, “the meeting is 
adjourned.” 

Blackmen, thanking the commis- 
sion for listening so _ patiently, 
bowed their way out the door. 


PROHIBITION 


Equivocal Victory 

Fortnight ago Roy Asa Haynes, 
double-chinned champion of the 
ultra-Drys, was appointed Acting 
Prohibition Commissioner (TIME, 
April 4) to the rousing cheers of 
the Anti-Saloon League. Last week 
the victory of the League, the Dry 
stand of President Coolidge, the 
humiliation of General Lincoln C. 
Andrews* turned out to be equi- 
vocal. Treasury orders were issued 
to the effect that Commissioner 
Haynes must have each order ap- 
proved by Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrews before it is 
issued. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Ambulance Pensions 


In the early days of the World 
War, while President Wilson pa- 
tiently exchanged notes with Ger- 
man diplomats, hundreds of Ameri- 
cans, many of them _ university 
men, shipped to France. There they 
entered ambulance field services 
with the French Army, served so 
valiantly that large numbers came 
back with the Croix de Guerre. 
Last week, Major W. C. Koenig, 
of the military staff of the U. S. 
Embassy at Paris, announced that 
the U. S. will soon take care of 
its own—the men who served with 
the French Army are to be made 
eligible for Government pensions. 


*Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in 
charge of Prohibition enforcement. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Forged Propaganda 


Since governments act very often 
on the basis of documents, notes, 
telegrams, cabled messages and 
written memoranda, why do not un- 
scrupulous propagandists’ intro- 
duce forged documents before the 
eyes of statesmen whose minds 
they seek to influence? They do. 
Such forgery is constantly prac- 
ticed, and as constantly guarded 
against by all responsible gov- 
ernments. Last week the New 
York World announced that one of 
its correspondents had become 
aware in Washington of an adept 
propaganda forger who made the 
following proposition: 

I) That he would sell for a 
round sum duplicate copies of nu- 
merous forgeries supplied by him 
to potent clients, many of whom 
believed that they had bought 
genuine documents proving what- 
ever it was that they wished to 
prove. 

II) That with these duplicates 
the newspaper purchasing them 
could start a series of revelations 
concerning the source of much “in- 
formation” reaching the U. S. Gov- 
ernment respecting conditions in 
Mexico. 

III) That two notable forgeries 
accomplished by this man were: 
1) a series of “documents” sold by 
him to U. S. oil interests and by 
them laid before the Government 
in good faith as proving close co- 
operation between the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the Government of 
Soviet Russia; 2) a set of “evi- 
dence” sold to prominent U. S. 
Roman Catholics and _ purporting 
to prove that a nefarious compact 
exists between the Ku Klux Klan 
and the Mexican Government. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Votes for Flappers 


“IT am sorry that women have 

been brought into the House of 
Commons. I am still more sorry 
that women have been admitted to 
juries. The plain fact is that men 
and women cannot be brought to- 
gether in association without ei- 
ther attracting one another or ir- 
ritating one another.” Thus, last 
week, wrote that most respected 
bachelor, Lord. Hugh Cecil, 57, Con- 
servative M. P., Privy Councilor, 
LL.D., High Churchman, War-time 
Lieutenant of the Royal Flying 
orps. 

When the great dames and ladies 
of Britain’s woman’s suffrage move- 
ment read these crass words they 
took up the telephones, called “Re- 
gent 500,” and told Lord Hugh 
Cecil with plaintive good humor 
What they thought of him. . . 

To the press Mrs, Pankhurst 





©Press Illustrating 
Lorp HuGH CECcIL 


Ladies called Regent 500 


said: “Lord Hugh is a back num- 
ber.” Declared Lady Rhondda, 
famed feminine industrialist: “Of 
course Lord Hugh is talking per- 
fect nonsense.” 

This so great excitement in high 
places over a few trivial words 
mounted, last week, because the 
Government is reported on _ the 
verge of introducing a bill to ex- 
tend the franchise to women below 
the present minimum voting age 
of 30—perhaps even down to “flap- 
pers” of 21. 

Therefore, last week, as_ the 
press wrote jocularly of “Votes 
for Flappers,” the attitude of one 
so close to the present Conserva- 
tive Government as Lord Hugh Ce- 
cil was of significant import. His 
elder brother, the Marquess of 
Salisbury, sits in the Baldwin 
Cabinet as Lord Privy Seal and 
Leader of the House of Lords. 
Another brother is Viscount Cecil 
of Chelwood, onetime Lord Robert 
Cecil, famed peace-man. Hence, 
if the opinion of these potent Ce- 
cils upon the woman’s suffrage bill 
is truly mirrored by the words of 
Lord Hugh Cecil last week, a def- 
inite faction in the Cabinet is dis- 
closed militating against the known 
liberal attitude of Premier Bald- 
win toward the bill. 


Reputedly the cabinet approved 
in camera last week for early sub- 
mission to Parliament, a bill pro- 
viding that in a three-cornered con- 
test for a parliamentary seat 
wherein no candidate has an ab- 
solute majority the re-vote shall 
be only on the two leaders in 
the original polling. 

Thus in the very frequent in- 
stance of a Conservative and a 





Laborite completely outdistancing a 
Liberal, the re-vote would be- 
tween ‘the Conservative and the 
Laborite only. Since the followers 
of the dropped Liberal would then 
be more likely to swing to the Con- 
servative than to the Laborite, it 
is to the advantage of the present 
Conservative Government to get 
the bill through. 


Indian Troubles 


Because the Secretary of State 
for India is an arbiter of old port, 
new cravats and suave cigars, 
there is a snatch of recitative pre- 
tended to have issued from his lips 
in a fume of dilatory tobacco 
smoke: 


Stands England where she did 

Of Orient troubles rid? 

Pray don’t disturb my ash 

With themes so crude and rash! 


Actually, of course, the Earl of 
Birkenhead is sensitive to the 
slightest “Orient trouble” affecting 
India. He keeps his counsel, and 
sometimes he keeps it over a glass 
and a cigar; but when trouble is 
scented the quick iegal mind that 
made him Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain (1919-22) kindles, 
and he speaks as he did last week, 
before the House of Lords: 

“The occurrence of four serious 
clashes between Hindu and Mos- 
lem elements in India during the 
last six months (TIME, Dec. 13) 
gives grounds for anxiety and 
watchfulness on the part of the 
authorities responsible for the pre- 
servation of peace in the Indian 
Empire. Almost more disquiet- 
ing than these crude manifestations 
of mob intolerance are the continu- 
ous jealousies and feuds of in- 
trigue between Hindu and Moslem 
leaders in the field of politics. In- 
deed Indian politics today is large- 
ly a game of personalities. ... In 
these circumstances the Govern- 
ment must deny that the Indian 
army is too large. On the con- 
trary should certain contingencies 
arise [i.e., with Soviet Russia] the 
army of India will not suffice... . 
I note, however, a distinct ray of 
hope in the waning of the rat 
(Non-Co-operation) movement.. 


While the Earl of Birkenhead 
was speaking, an Indian riot was 
actually in progress between Mos- 
lems and Hindus at Larkana, Up- 
per India. Some 47 persons were 
injured in a bellicose dispute aris- 
ing around an old Hindu woman 
and her three children alleged to 
have been mistreated by a Moslem. 


During the indi iin natives 
killed three British officers  at- 
tached to an expedition operating 
through Upper Burma to free all 
remaining slaves. Over 1,000 slaves 
were freed by similar expeditions, 
last year, and the native chiefs ap- 
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pear incensed over this interference 
with their ancient property rights 
by agents of the British Raj, the 
power which seized Burma, by right 
of armed invasion Jan. 1, 1886. 


Significant of conditions in the 
minor feudal states of Indian 
princes was a statement, last week, 
by Director-Professor Heck of the 
Berlin Zoo: “To explain the enor- 
mous number of wild beasts killed 
by native Indian princes during 
a single hunt is most simple. On 
the night before a great hunt the 
haunts of the beasts of prey, espe- 
cially lions, are strewn with meats 
containing morphine. When, next 
day, the drugged beasts are hunted 
they prove easy game.” 


From the League of Nations 
anti-slavery office it was announced 
during the week that H. H. Beglar 
Begi Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, Wali 
of Kalat, co-operating with the 
Government of India, has abolished 
slavery in the Kalat district of 
Baluchistan, remote Indian pro- 
vince. Formerly male and female 
slaves have bezn so absolutely the 
property of their owners in Kalat 
that two mated slaves were some- 
times refused even sustenance by 
their master, forced to shift for 
themselves, and then any children 
which they might manage to bring 
up were finally seized by the origin- 
al master as they reached an age 
suitable for slave work. Reputedly, 
the grand Khan has seen the error 
of such ways with so blinding a 
suddenness that he freed all the 
Kalat slaves without compensation 
to their onetime masters, thereby 
precipitating a revolutionary move- 
ment which the Khan is now busy 
suppressing. 


Dole Report 


British workmen who are bona 
fide “unemp!oyed” receive $4.50 per 
week from the dole,* $1.25 more if 
they have “a wife or housekeeper,” 
and 50c more for each child. 

These payments may now con- 
tinue the year round; though it 
was the original intent of the Gov- 
ernment that no worker should re- 
ceive money from the dole for more 
than 15 weeks. 

Therefore, many a British tax- 
payer approved, last week, when a 
commission chairmaned by potent 
barrister Baron Blanesburgh recom- 
mended, after investigation thou- 
sands of dole cases that the princi- 
ple of the original 15-week limit be 
re-applied, after having been al- 
lowed to lapse during the recent 
acute unemployment crisis now 
gradually passing. Hereafter, it 
is recommended, dole payments 
should be made during, but not to 
exceed, 13 weeks per half year. 


*Popular abbreviation for the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund of the Ministry of 
Labor. 








FRANCE 
“ Boche”’ 


Not “Is it immoral?” but “Is 
it impolitic?” ask French police of 
themselves when called upon _ to 
act as censors. “It is impolitic,” 
decided the Parisian police last 
week, when a War film appeared 
with Germans called “Boches” in 
several sub-titles. “Henceforth,” 
announced the Prefect of Police, 
“the term ‘Boche’ will not be tol- 
erated in any stage or screen pro- 
duction shown in Paris, since the 
expression is one militating against 
international concord.” 

Thus far no U. S. film censor is 
known to have struck out “Heinie,” 
“Squarehead,” “Fritzie,” “Hun.” 


Less for Coal 

Because Premier Poincaré has 
given France a strong Cabinet at 
last and has stabilized the franc 
(TIME, Jan. 8) the prestige of 
his ministers is increasing to a 
pitch which would have been 
deemed unattainable when the cabi- 
net was formed (TIME, Aug. 2). 

For example, Minister of Public 
Works André Pierre Gabriel Amé- 
dée Tardieu, 50, averted a coal 
strike last week in quite the slash- 
ing style of his lifelong friend and 
editorial collaborator Georges Eu- 
gene Adrien Clemenceau, 86.* 

The northern French coal miners 
and operators were deadlocked in 
conference at St. Etienne last week, 
when M. Tardieu communicated to 
them his resolve not to tolerate 
a strike. The operators, he de- 
clared, were right when they pro- 
posed to cut the price of coal to 
meet foreign comopetition;+ but 
were wrong in attempting to cut 
the men’s wages low enough to 
leave the operators’ profits unim- 
paired by the new low price of coal. 
Similarly, rapped M. Tardieu, the 
men were wrong in demanding that 
their wages remain the same while 
the price of coal was cut. The 
Government, declared M. Tardieu, 
must and would here and now in- 
sist that the men take a cut in 
wages of 2.50 francs (9c) a day, 
while the operators should reduce 
the price of coal 15% to 18% de- 
pending on the grade. 

Both sides would have laughed 
at such imperative mediation by 
the Government a few months ago. 
Last week they pondered well M. 
Tardieu’s plan, to which he added 
the bait of a promise that the 
Government would raise the tariff 
on coal. Soon the compromise 
was indited, the bargain between 
miners and owners sealed, the 
strike averted. Frenchmen began, 


*They founded jointly L’Echo National. 
7Especially British, for, with the termina- 
tion of the British coal strike, coal has be- 


gun once more to pass eastward across the 
Channel. 





last week, to pay less for coal— 
about $2.50 less per ton. 


GERMANY 


“Demands Revision” 


The Reichstag welkin rang last 
week with probably the most con- 
certed denunciation of the Dawes 
Plan yet heard within its walls. 
Deputies representing every Ger- 
man political faction spoke in well 
nigh unanimous agreement for 
something over a half day, amid 
repeated applause from all over 
the House. No Cabinet member 
took part in the debate, but 
Deputy Friedrich Dessauer, speak- 
ing for the Centrist party of Chan- 
cellor (Prime Minister) Wilhelm 
Marx, was considered to have 
voiced the opinion of the govern- 
ment when he said: 

“The annual reparations pay- 
ments to which we are committed 
under the Dawes Plan represent a 
greater sum than the entire pre- 
War budget of the German Em- 
pire. Only foreign loans have 
enabled the Dawes Plan to operate 
hitherto, and the plain fact is that 
Germany cannot go on borrowing 
abroad forever.... 

“Germany carries its burdens 
not because it feels itself morally 
obligated thereto, but because as 
a conquered nation it has under- 
taken the payments by a treaty.’ 
These burdens exist not because 
Germany began the War [Applause] 
but because Germany lost the War. 
[Silence]. ... Germany demands 
revision of these burdens!  [Pro- 
longed applause]... .” 

Though numerous deputies took 
up this theme, expressing substan- 
tially unanimous concurrence, the 
debate ended amid impotent wrath 
with a vote approving the repara- 
tions clauses of the German budget 
as presented by Finance Minister 
Dr. Koehler, himself an especially 
vigorous advocate of Dawes Plan 
revision, 

Moreover, during the week, 125,- 
000,000 gold marks ($29,745,000) 
were paid up on the dot to Agent 
General of Reparations Seymour 
Parker Gilbert who wrote down 
this sum as the first half-yearly 
installment of interest due, for the 
third reparations year, on _ the 
Dawes Plan loans of 5,000,000,000 
gold marks. As security for these 
loans a virtual mortgage is held 
on the chief units of production 

“»rising the mechanism of Ger- 

: industry. 


Wales Unter Den Linden 


Thronging Berliners waved Brit- 
ish flags and cried “Hoch!” joyfully 
as Edward of Wales arrived at 
Berlin by airplane last week, and 
strolled down Unter den Linden. 
He wore the natty uniform of a 
British naval officer, and thus clad 
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was presented to Chancellor Wil- 
helm Marx by Admiral Alfred von 
Tirpitz. Who but this shy, almost 
wistful prince could have made 
Germans forget the War and 
throng around him in a tribute 


ALFRED VON TIRPITZ 


“I will never tolerate 
beards.”—Mussolini 


- long 


to his personality as miraculous as 
it was sincere? 

Lest the miracle be doubted, the 
Berlin Acht Uhr Abenblatt pub- 
lished photographs showing Edward 
of Wales at every state of his 
triumphant “surprise visit” to Ber- 
lin. The paper sold fast on the 
boulevards, and few readers turned 
to the last sentence of the story on 
an inside page which read: “April 
Fool!” 

Meanwhile other newspapers gave 
their cartoonists April foolish 
license. Bald, smooth-shaven For- 
eign Minister Stresemann was de- 
picted—for example—as a _ woolly 
Bolshevik. Only one great man 
was held sacrosant, Paul von Ben- 
eckendorff und von Hindenburg. 
He was not caricatured because to 
Germans he is Germany. 


Apron Strings 


A woman of firm portliness, res- 


olute and cheerful, talked to re- 
porters in Philadelphia last week, 
who went away and dubbed her 
“The German Apron Quéen.” 
She is Frau Gertrude Frehse, 
potent textile industrialist, member 
of the House of Burgesses of the 
State and Free City of Hamburg. 
She said in a burring, rather 
pleasant voice: “I entered an 
apron factory, which I have now 
owned for 18 years, as an ordi- 
nary worker. Why should I tell 
you how long ago that was?... 
Today my husband has his busi- 








ness, too, but we keep all that 
separate from one another. I ex- 
pect my two daughters to join 
me in my business when their edu- 
cation is complete; and my only 
son intends to enter his father’s 
business. .... [Smiling] He isnot 
tied to his mother’s apron strings. 

“Very few German girls stay at 
home now. The younger men ac- 
cept this as a necessary condition 
partly due to the War; but of 
course some of the older men ob- 
ject to seeing women in offices and 
public positions. ...My own in- 
terests are divided between indus- 
trial problems and the Hamburg 
Burgerschaft (House of Burgesses). 
Most of its other women members 
are teachers. ... Oh, we are not 
so different from Americans. There 
are few Germans like my husband 
and myself, but we are happy 
SO. « « « 


Comes Cuno 


German pre-War commercial 
greatness was notoriously due, in 
jart, to the fact that German busi- 
ressmen were quickest to present 
the ultimate consumer with exactly 
vhat he wanted to buy under exact- 
ly the name and guise to which 
he was accustomed. Therefore, as 
the newest Hamburg - American 
Liner steamed toward New York 
harbor on her maiden voyage last 
week, the name painted at her 
keen bow and across her neat 
stern was, of course, New York. 

A throng of passengers would 
have consumed five meals each 
ocean-day, before the New York’s 
gangplank touched Manhattan. 

Most potent though not soonest 
to walk the plank would be famed 
Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, Chancellor 
(Prime Minister) of the German 
Republic during 1922-23, and pres- 
ent Chairman of the rapidly ex- 
panding and resurgent Hamburg- 
Amerika-Linie which has obsorbed 
the Kosmos, Stinnes and German- 
Australian lines thus bringing its 
tonnage up to 850,000, as against 
886,000 in 1924, 


ITALY 
Self-Revelation 

“I detest them esfecially when 
they are long. They are unprogres- 
sive, impracticable, unhealthy. They 
are masks for solemn humbugs, 
weak chins, degenerate and reced- 
ing jaws. They are nests for 
bacteria. ... Bah! I hate beards!” 

Such were the self-revealing re- 
marks of Premier Benito Musso- 
lini last week to a Swiss corre- 
spondent who referred by chance, 
in Jl Duce’s presence, to the famed 
mutton chop whiskers of German 
Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz. 

Once roused, Signor Mussolini 
continued volubly: “I will never 
tolerate civil officials or military 
officers with long* beards or whis- 











kers. It is said that all wise men 
and saints of old wore flowing 
whiskers; but in the end they were 
cast into prisons or driven to live 
in caves. ... You cannot show me 
one man who became world-great 
while wearing long whiskers. It 
is impossible!” 


Questioned about his projected 
legislation to enforce morality 
(TimME, April 4), Signor Mussolini 
replied last week with extreme can- 
dor: “I myself reached my supreme 
goal after having passed through 
the stern discipline of life. ... I 
drank, I made love, I danced, I 
incited people. . . . I did all these 
things with fury and energy. .-. . 
With this complete knowledge of 
life I consider that Destiny has ap- 
pointed me to purify the Soul of 
Italy.” 


Poet Forgets 

Excursion trains chugged merrily 
last week, to fair Assisi, where once 
St. Francis preached the joy of a 
holy life in poverty. There were 
some on the excursion trains last 
week who cared not a bean for 
the first Franciscan. But all were 
ardent Fascists who pilgrimaged to 


N. E. 4. 
D’ANNUNZIO 
Orchideously forgetful 


see the poet-hero of Fascismo, 
famed Gabriele D’Annunzio. .. . 

The occasion would be historic. 
Poet D’Annunzio, who retired last 
summer to a hermit’s existence in 
his exotic home at Gardonne would 
emerge, journey to Assisi, and 
plant a tree in honor of St. 
Francis. Quel tableau! ... 

The excursioners assembled, 


*Finance Minister Count Giuseppe Volpi, 
General Emilio de Bono, Governor of Tri- 
politania, and many another potent Fascist 
have short beards. 
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waited shuffling and uncertain near 
the appointed spot on Monte Su- 
basio for an entire day. Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, the willful, the per- 
verse, simply did not appear... . 

No doubt he had forgotten the 
appointment, a poet’s privilege, just 
as he seems to have forgotten 
that originally he promised to 
emerge from retirement on All 
Saints Day (Nov. 1, 1926). Only 
news scriveners and such still re- 
member. In the orchideous, in- 
serutably furnished house of Poet 
D’Annunzio at Gardonne the world 
is easily forgotten. 

When he sleeps it is beneath a 
satin coverlet with a portrait of 
himself as a naked leper at the 
head of his bed. The very furni- 
ture is  orchideous, inscrutable. 
There is a walled garden with very 
narrow gates, for Signor D’An- 
nunzio hates fat men or women. 
Sometimes, so Gabriele D’Annunzio 
says, the shade of Franz Liszt enters 
and plays his certainly not mechan- 
ical piano until the poet is in an 
ecstasy. Sometimes, instead, come 
very charming women. Signorina 
Marie Melato, popular actress, was 
entertained at Gardonne while the 
pilgrims waited at Assisi last week, 
and later she accompanied Signor 
D’Annunzio to Trasimeno where 
they were the guests of the Mar- 
chioness Guglielmi. 


ALBANIA 


Piratical Dictature 


A large room on the second floor 
of a small grey house forms the 
sleeping and working quarters of a 
Dictator only 31 years old, whom 
elder statesmen held uneasily and 
attentively in mind last week. One 
enters, climbs a neat, unvarnished 
stair, and is stopped by two rugged 
guards in_ black-braided baggy 
white trousers, red fezzes, pirate 
sashes. Their pay is $12 a month. 
Firearms are by Mauser and An- 
faldo. These ornate banditti are 
mountaineers of the tribe of Mati, 
and they guard their tribal Chief, 
Ahmed Bey Zogu, who is nominally 
President and actually Dictator of 
Albania. 

Feverish rumors continued last 
week that Albania, backed by Italy, 
is preparing war on Jugoslavia. 
Famed Croatian Jugoslav leader 
Stefan Raditch even went so far 
last week as to exclaim: “We are 
not afraid of the Italian Colossus 
with feet of clay, nor of its pup- 
pet-pawn, Albania. . . We are 
against war, but if the Italians 
want to fight we will fling them 
into the Adriatic!” 

With such talk on loose tongues, 
many a correspondent loiling at his 
ease in Vienna cabled of swords 
loose in their scabbards; but two 
alert, able newsgatherers  ap- 
proached the possible theatre of 


war from opposite sides and saw 
what mobilization existed. 
Correspondent Larry Rue spent 
an entire week covering the Al- 
bania-Jugoslav frontier from Greece 
to the Adriatic for the Chicago 
Tribune. His motor ear, he cabled, 
was the first through the mile- 
high, snow-covered uplands since 
December. A_ broken connecting 


© Keystone 


AHMED BEY ZoGuU 
“Firearms by Mauser and Anfaldo” 


rod meant getting another car, 
and friendly peasants shoveled 
much snow and pushed often and 
mightily. “I visited every garri- 
son, outpost and supply depot,” 
cabled thorough-going Correspon- 
dent Rue, concluding that in his 
opinion the Jugoslavs were em- 
phatically not mobilized last week. 
From Tirana, Albanian Capital, 
a London Daily Mail correspondent 
sent news even more re-assuring: 
“There are no Italian troops what- 
ever in Albania.” Yet, such is the 
persistence of the war rumor 
(TIME, Jan. 10) that major states- 
men in the chief European capitals 
found time to inform  correspon- 
dents last week that Albania is “a 
perilous zone ... a looming danger 
- portent ... menace,... 
This much is certain, that Ahmed 
Bey Zogu is no mere young ad- 
venturer in the pay or under the 
dominant spell of Dictator Musso- 
lini. His tribal family is among 
the most ancient in Albania, and its 
wild, remote highland strongholds 
between Tirana and Scutari are 
probably impregnable to an army 
not especially equipped for moun- 
taineering. There Ahmed _ Bey 
Zogu is not so much President 
of Albania as Chief of the Mati 
tribes. 
These mountaineers—his feudal 
retainers—are the true and only 
stable support of his power. At 


16, he succeeded to his late father’s 
duties as Chief; and since the sec- 
ond Balkan War he has gradually 
assumed an increasingly dominant 
national position, winning other 
tribal clans to his support with 
tact and skill. During the two 
years of his presidency there 
have been built 300 bridges and al- 
most 1,000 kilometres of roads—a 
desperate necessity if Albanian 
commerce is ever to develop. 


RUMANIA 


Marie to Marie 


Queen Marie of Rumania tele- 
phoned in some agitation last 
week to her daughter Queen Marie 
of Jugoslavia. King Ferdinand of 
Rumania, phoned Queen Marie to 
Queen Marie, had suffered a relapse 
in his long, chronic illness (TIME, 
Nov. 29 et seq.). Soon a telephone 
operator who overheard the royal 
conversation started a rumor which 
grew and gathered gravity until 
correspondents in Berlin asserted 
“on the highest autnority” that 
King Ferdinand was dead... . 

To check these rumors the Ru- 
manian Government very character- 
istically suspended all electrical 
communications and held up the 
mails—thus giving the impression 
that perhaps even a_ revolution 
might be imminent. As the well- 
ing tide of rumor broke in a sen- 
sational surf throughout the press, 
only three pertinent facts seemed 
definite: 


1) Dr. Sluys, head of the 
Solvay Radium Institute of Brus- 
sels, Belgium, who has _ several 
times administered radium treat: 
ment to King Ferdinand, suddenly 
left Brussels enroute to Bucharest 
where he arrived last week. 

2) King Alexander of Jugo- 
slavia ordered his special train to 
wait with steam up, night and 
day, in the station at Belgrade, 
and finally set out for Bucharest. 

3) The abdicated Crown Prince 
Carol of Rumania, eldest son of 
King Ferdinand left Paris by pri- 
vate airplane, refused to state 
where he was going, was not fol- 
lowed by correspondents. 


NICARAGUA 


Piquant Guns 


Nicaraguans know better than to 
fire at 6,000 U. S. marines who 
patrol, police and “neutralize” their 
country; but last week some of the 
marines began to fly about Nic- 
aragua in airplanes, and Nicarag- 
uans embraced enthusiastically the 
opportunity to snipe undetected at 
these planes from cover. 

Rear Admiral Julian L. Latimer, 
commanding the U. S. forces, an- 
nounced that near Leon last week 
a plane piloted by Captain H. D. 
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Campbell, winner of last year’s 
Schiff Memorial Trophy,* was 
struck twelve times by bullets 
which tore away part of the tail. 
One bullet struck another marine 
plane. Soon Admiral Latimer or- 
dered the U. S. planes to mount 
machine guns and use them when 
fired upon. Since the U. S. is not 
at war with Nicaragua this de- 
velopment was piquant. 


Piquant also are the recently 
announced terms under which 3,000 
rifles have been sold by the U. S. 
War Department for $6 each to 
the Conservative Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment of President Adolfo Diaz 
(recognized by the U. S.). The 
contract is so drawn that even 
if the Liberal Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment of President Juan Sacasa 
(recognized by Mexico) should be 
returned at the next Nicaraguan 
election it will have to finance 
payment for these arms (now _be- 
ing used to fight it by the Con- 
servatives). 

During the week Liberal troops 
took Jinotega (near Matagalpa) 
from Conservative forces which 
quietly withdrew without offering 
battle. Mehta 

President Diaz (recognized by 
the U. S.) announced last week 
that, aided by a $1,000,000 loan 
placed in Manhattan, he will be 
able from now on to pay his Con- 
servative soldiers 50c a day. As 
an eaunest of this the Conserva- 
tive troops were reported to have 
received a flat payment of $2.50 
each last week, pending the ar- 
rival of promised U. S. gold. 


CHINA 
Japan & France 


Baron Kijuro Shidehara sat in 
his sumptuous, high ceilinged of- 
fice at the Japanese Foreign Min- 
istry last week, seeking by every 
means to prevent a clash between 
Chinese and Japanese in China, 
and to persuade Great Britain 
and the U. S. not to follow up 
their shelling of Nanking (TIME, 
April 4), with still more vigorous 
measures to protect Occidental lives 
and property. od 

From Peking the U. S. Minis- 
ter, John Van Antwerp MacMurray 
made a hurried trip to visit Baron 
Shidehara in Tokyo, endeavoring 
to convince the Japanese Foreign 
Minister of the soundness of his 
own views. What they said was 
naturally privy to themselves; but 
Mr. MacMurray is widely believed 
to favor much sterner measures 
toward China than are approved by 
President Coolidge; and consequent- 
ly Baron Shidehara almost cer- 

*For the greatest number of hours in 


the air without injury to personnel or 
equipment. 


tainly was obliged to assume his 
most courteous, most waxlike smile. 

Meanwhile, at Shanghai, the 
French Colony was disvlaying such 
complacence toward the new Chi- 
nese Nationalist Government that 
U. S. and British residents in the 
French quarter expressed uneasi- 
ness lest the French intended to al- 


OP. & A. 
BARON SHIDEHARA 


.. wants no red freshets 


low Chiang Kai-shek, the Chinese 
Nationalist Generalissimo, to as- 
sume control of the French Con- 
cession. Since U. S. arid British 
marines were heaping up more 
sandbags and _ stringing more 
barbed wire every day to defend 
their quarter, the attitude of the 
French and Japanese caused ex- 
treme resentment among Anglo- 
Saxons at Shanghai. 

Significance. The British are, at 
present, so thoroughly .mistrusted 
if not actually detested by the 
Chinese Nationalists that strong 
British action cannot very well in- 
crease this hatred and may 
frighten the Chinese into making 
reparation for their seizure of the 
$60,000,000 British concession at 
Hankow (TIME, Jan. 17), and the 
shooting of two Britons at Nan- 
king. 

The French and Japanese, how- 
ever, see that present Chinese re- 
sentment against Britain will al- 
most certainly destroy the onetime 
superiority of Great Britain over 
all other nations in the amount of 
her exports to China, 


Who will get the Chinese trade 
which Britain may lose? Japan and 
France want it. Therefore, the 
French avoided every clash with 
Chinese last week; and only as a 
matter of dire necessity did some 
Japanese Marines at Hankow un- 
limber their machine guns to dis- 
perse a Chinese mob which attempt- 
ed to loot the Japanese conces- 
sion there. Two Chinese were 
killed; but if Baron Shidehara can 
manage it, their blood will not be 
the beginning of red freshets on 
Japanese steel. 

Shidehara. Foreign Minister 
Shidehara must have been speculat- 
ing anxiously, last week, upon what 
attitude the U. S. would take 
toward intervention in China. Since 
Baron Shidehara was Counsellor of 
the Japanese Embassy at Washing- 
ton in 1912, and Ambassador from 
1919 to 1922, he is not ignorant 
of U. S. psychology; and he was 
aware of Calvin Coolidge as Vice 
President of the U. S. 

Perhaps, last week, the Baron 
wished a little bitterly that he had 
taken more note of the Massachu- 
setts lawyer who seemed in 1921 so 
dwarfed by Ohioan President War- 
ren Gamaliel Harding. Last week 
Baron Shidehara knew that Presi- 
dent Coolidge was receiving the 
very strongest British urging to 
intervene, backed by an _ appeal 
from the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
— at Shanghai to the same ef- 
ect. 


At Shanghai 


All China seemed focused at the 
pinpoint of Shanghai, last week, 
as marines of the Great Powers 
continued to guard the Interna- 
tional City, and the Chinese Na- 
tionalists (see below) firmly con- 
sclidated themselves in the Chinese 
City a few rods away. 

The week passed without Chino- 
Foreign clashes at Shanghai, while 
white missionaries streamed out of 
the interior, to be picked up and 
carried to safety by warships of 
the Great Powers _ continually 
steaming up and down such major 
rivers as the Yangtze. No Oc- 
cidentals were killed in China last 
week but there were doubtful 
signs that the lull only proceeded 
a storm of international interven- 


ion. 

While this storm was still in 
abeyance the Nationalists pushed 
their advantage and sent three 
armies rapidly advancing toward 
Peking which correspondents de- 
clared “certain to fall” on the 
strength of a doubtful rumor that 
famed War Lord Chang Tso-lin 
was withdrawing his forces to his 
great war base at Markden Man- 
churia. 


Heroes 


“Benny.” To delighted corre- 
spondents at Shanghai, Lieutenant 
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Commander Roy Campbell Smith, 
U. S. N., told last week with in- 
fectious gusto how, as Commander 
of the destroyer Noa, he had 
ordered the bombardment of Nan- 
king (Time, April 4) in order to 
save the lives of the U. S. Consul 
and other U. S. citizens beseiged 
in the city. The spectre of Com- 
modore Dewey, and his. ringing 
command, “You may fire when you 
are ready, Gridley!” kindled in 
the correspondents’ imagination as 
their pencils raced to take down 
the words of hearty, beaming Lieu- 
tenant Commander Smith: 

“Well now, when I saw the Con- 
sul’s signal of distress I said to my- 
self: ‘Here’s where I get either a 
medal or a court martial.’ So I 
leaned over the rail and said, ‘Let 
’er go, Benny!’” 

Soon it was ascertained that 
“Benny” is Lieutenant ‘Benjamin 
F. Staud of Pittsburgh, who pulled 
the lanyard firing the first U. S. 
gun to send a shell spinning over 
Nanking. Commodore Dewey’s 
“Gridley” was Charles Vernon 
Gridley of Logansport, Ind. 

Proud U. S. citizens balanced 
and weighed upon their tongues 
“Benny” v. “Gridley”; and “Grid- 
ley” v. “Benny.” Each seemed 
unforgettable. 

Disgrace. While U. S. and Brit- 
ish guns were thundering at Nan- 
king, Lieut. K. Araki of the Im- 
perial Japanese Navy went -osten- 
tatiously unarmed into Nanking 
with a small detachment of Japan- 
ese sailors, likewise unarmed, in 
an effort to rescue the Japanese 
Consul in which he was successful. 

Last week Lieutenant Araki 
reached Shanghai and reported to 
his Rear Admiral. Then he went 
to his cabin on the Japanese flag- 
ship, took pen and paper, wrote: 
“In order to insure the safety of 
Japanese residents at Nanking, I 
erdured, from the Chinese, insults 
which no Japanese can _ tolerate. 
The lives of the Japanese refugees 
could be saved, but I am ashamed 
that the honor of the Japanese 
navy has been disgraced in my per- 
son.” 

Soon Lieutenant Araki composed 
himself for a night’s sleep. At 
dawn, as the bugle blew for hoist- 
ing the Japanese ensign, he arose, 
mounted the bridge, faced the sun, 
as it rose over Japan, and shot 


himself. 


Wang 


Chiang* and Chang?+ have here- 
tofore been the most potent names 
in current China, but last week was 

*Chiang Kai-shek, Generalissimo of the 
Cantonese Nationalist Army which has 
conquered the Southern half of China 
(Time, Sept. 20 et seq.), and captured 
Shanghai (Time, March 28). 

7Chang is the surname of two Chinese 
War Lords: 1) Chang Tso-lin the great 
lord of Manchuria and North China; 2) 
Chang Tsung-chang, lord of Shantung, 
recently driven from Shanghai, feudal 


adherent of Chang Tso-lin. 


added the great name of Wang 
Ching-wei. He arrived from 
France at Shanghai; and as he 
strode smiling down the gangplank 
there seemed a chance that he may 
become the cohesive _ politician 
whom China so sorely needs. 

The Nationalists have captured 
the Southern half of China; but 
they are split between the radical- 
ism of their politicians at Hankow 
and the Conservatism of their mil- 
itary leaders at Shanghai. The 
Nationalists need and China needs 
a strong politician able to unify 
the Nationalist factions. Why 
was it supposed that Wang is the 
one man fittest for this task? 


Chinese first heard of Wang 
when he attempted unsuccessfully 
to assassinate the Manchu Prince 
Regent in 1907, and barely escaped 
abroad with his own life. That at- 
tempt stamps Wang as a democrat 
and a patriot in Chinese eyes. 

Returning from exile after the 
Chinese revolution, Wang became 
the political right hand man of the 
late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of 
the Nationalist Government, just 
as Chiang became Dr. Sun’s most 
trusted general. Indeed only ten 
months ago, Wang was Chairman* 
of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. But he was ousted by the 
Nationalist radicals and retired to 
France just before the Nationalist 
army set out from Canton (TIME, 
Sept. 6 et seq.) on its successful 
campaign to _ capture all South 
China. How did Wang return from 
France so dramatically last week? 


Since Chiang captured Shanghai 
the breach between himself and the 
Nationalist politicians at Hankow 
has grown so wide that it is even 
rumored that the Nationalist Cen- 
tral Executive Committee has dis- 
missed Chiang as Generalissimo, 
through this he has denied. 

Obviously, Chiang’s cue was to 
secure the return of Wang whose 
views are consonant with his own; 
and then to launch a_ political 
campaign to consolidate the Nation- 
alists around Chiang and Wang, 
both of whom enjoy considerable 
prestige as men close to the late 
Dr. Sun in his last years. 

Accordingly, Chiang cabled Wang 
to hurry back from France, but 
kept his coming a secret, so that 
Wang landed last week with a 
maximum of theatrical suddenness. 
Chiang at once announced that 
Wang is still “President”’}+ of the 
Nationalist Government. Who after 
all, shall say that Wang is not? 

But last week it could not be 
told whether Wang’s§ coming 
would heal or widen the _ split 


between Nationalist radicals and 
conservatives. 


*i. e., approximately Nationalist ‘Presi- 
dent” in the Anglo-Saxon sense. 

ti. e., Chairman of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee. 


MUSIC 


Edward Lloyd 

One hundred thousand British- 
ers gathered at the Crystal Palace, 
near London, in 1859 to honor the 
memory of ee ee George Fred- 
erick Handel. n able tenor was 
to climax the music festival. The 
audience waited; he did not appear. 
Suddenly, a voice, clearer and purer 
than any they had ever heard, 
swelled through Crystal Palace, 
They saw a@ choir boy of 14, Ed- 
ward Lloyd. 

When Edward Lloyd left the 
church choir, where he had sung 
with Arthur Sullivan (later famed 
as the composer of the light opera 
team of Gilbert & Sullivan), to 
appear in concerts, a cleric warned 
him of choosing between God and 
Mammon. “I prefer Mammon to 
your narrow-minded religion,” said 
young Mr. Lloyd as he set out 
to charm all England. 

Seventeen years ago, at the 
coronation of King-Emperor George 
V, England heard his voice for 
the last time. Last week, aged 
82, he died. Critics said that 
“the purest tenor” had passed. 


Requiem 

The close of a concert season 
is an emotional time for the faith- 
ful who have listened all winter. 
When the last note has fallen 
away, shouts rise above the hand- 
clapping. The conductor becomes 
an object of overt adoration, ¢s- 
pecially if he has won the heart 
of his audience only recently. So 
it was last week in Carnegie Hall, 
at the end of Guest Conductor Wil- 
helm Furtwiangler’s third — season' 
with the New York Philharmonic. 
In 1925 he first came as guest con4 
ductor, a studious young man from 
Berlin and Vienna who had pleased 
without enchanting. Last year he 
was a serious, efficient workman 
but sometimes also an experimen- 
ter, a personality to the few. This 
winter he permitted his private 
feelings more rein and the audience 
knew him for its own man. Of 
no one was there more good talk 
in musical Manhattan than of the 
tall, concentrated, sparse-haired 
primate of the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

He gave them Brahm’s “Re- 
quiem” last week, as personal a 
thing as ever a German _ wrote. 
“Behold, all flesh is grass and all 
the glory of man is as the flower 
of the field,” sang the Choral Sym- 
phony Society and Soprano Eliza- 
beth Rethberg and Baritone Fraser 
Gange. “Behold,” Conductor Furt- 
wingler seemed to say: “This is 
out of the Bible phrased by that 
humble countryman of mine, Mar- 
tin Luther. This music is by an- 
other countryman, aged 34, who 
had lately lost his mother. This 
is not church ritual but the inner 
feeling of people like ourselves. 
Come, let us understand.” 

They wanted to stand up and 
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cheer at the intermission after the 
third movement, but he bade them 
wait, with a gesture, until the ten- 
der parable of mortality should be 
rounded with the exalted parable 
of resurrection—“Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” They 
waited, meditated, applauded 





WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
“Come, let us understand” 


thoughtfully, gave Conductor Furt- 
wangler a wreath and went home 
full of peace instead of excitement. 
Perhaps they would see him again 
in a year; perhaps he would be 
called somewhere else. 


Last week the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York, angling for con- 
ductors for its orchestra, made the 
prize catch of the year. The di- 
rectors announced that they had 
engaged Arturo Toscanini, world- 
famed Director of La Scala in 
Milan, as a regular conductor; he 
will lead the Philharmonic sym- 
phony in 41 concerts next season. 
Conductor Toscanini, slim, volatile, 
once successfully defied Jl Duce; he 
is considered the world’s finest 
leader of orchestras, 


Union Music 


The Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany announced a new contract 
with its musicians, union men all. 
Last year the average salary, from 
harp to kettledrum, was $132 per 
week. The new average: $150 per 
week; next year, $162 per week. 


Reformation 


Last week a great flood of care- 
fully prepared talk about such 
composers as Beethoven, Tchaikow- 
sky, Dvorak, Strauss, Wagner, 
Brahms, was heard all over the 
country in  felt-carpeted apart- 
ments and _ sound-proof cubicles 
which have for years echoed with 
arguments and ecstasies over Paul 
Whiteman, Irving Berlin, Al Jol- 
son, Van & Schenk, Harry Lauder. 
The Victor Co, last week set out 
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to make “his master’s voice” the 
voice of the masters. 

Of all the factors that have 
made the U. S§. suspicious, as a 
nation, of any music less candid 
than jazz and coon songs, no fac- 
tor is more important than the 
brevity of pieces played on the 
phonograph. There came a time 
when the whole difference between 
“T-know-what-I-like” and “hig h- 
brow” music was measured in 
inches. A ten-inch record was the 
familiar thing. A twelve-inch 
record signified something long and 
probably boring—“Chocolate Soldier 
Medley,” perhaps, or “Selections 
from La Traviata.’ The music of 
the people was not bedight with 
red, gold and purple seals and it 
was not twelve inches wide. Such 
stuff was suspect, for the elect. 

Not until radio proved that the 
people will listen to music, even 
concerts and operas, until the 
orchestra drops dead or the vacuum 
tubes blow out, did phonograph- 
makers realize what a _ musical 
bonanza they had failed to ex- 
ploit. And if long-time records 
would sell, then music that it takes 
a long time to play could be re- 
corded and probably sold. Hence 
the “in-a-nut-shell” sales elocutions 
on “good” music with which Victor 
furnished its salesmen last week 
when it brought out records that 
will play for an hour. 

The hour-long records are not 
several feet wide, of course. In- 
genuity has replaced generosity 
and the Victor innovation consists 
in a magazine or loading carriage 
of twelve records, attached to the 
automatic Orthophonic machine, 
run by electric motor. A mechan- 
ical “hand” puts on one record 
after another, up to a dozen. After 
the twelfth record, the machine 
automatically stops. The dancers, 
or listeners-to-sermons, or opera 
lovers, or synthetic concert-goers, 
can then, by a simple motion, turn 
the record magazine about and play 
the twelve “other sides.” The 
whole score of a musical comedy 
will thus be made available to the 
corridors of a girl’s boarding 
school without anyone’s shouting, 
“Fix that phonograph, will you? 
I'm curling my hair!” Whole 
operas and concerts can be re- 
corded in proper sequence, and -.are 
being recorded. Already Victor of- 
fers Beethoven’s’ Fifth. Next 
month it will be ready with the 
most popular Victrola classic of 
all, Tchaikowsky’s “Pathetique.” 
After that, the record reformatien. 
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““Greatest”’ 


In New Haven last week Lorado 
Taft, U. S. sculptor who was born 
the year before the Civil War be- 
gan, declared, before the students 


assembled in Sprague Memorial 
Hall for the final Trowbridge 
lecture, that: “As Americans we 
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have a_ perfect and _ inalienable 
right to our ignorance of art.” 

He then explained that since 
the American sprang from humble 
origins transplanted on a _ barren 
shore, it is of little wonder that 
he is artistically an ignoramus. 

Mr. Taft, who is no relative of 
William Howard Taft, is listened 
to when he talks on native esoteric- 
ism. His authoritative and ex- 
haustive book, The History of 
American Sculpture, has become a 
text. 

Pursuing his subject, the benign 
old gentleman ventured two state- 
ments to the effect that Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens became the great- 
est U. S. sculptor, and that the 
most noted living U. S. sculptor 
is Daniel Chester French, aged 76. 

Daniel French did make a statue, 
at 23, that is as well known, per- 
haps, as any U. S. work in clay, 
“The Minute Man of Concord.” 
The fact that the Minute Man in 
question, was famed more by his ap- 
pearance on thousands of boxes of 
Minute Tapioca than by universal 
acclaim does not a!ter the fact that 
he is a famed minute man and 
statue. 

In Forest Hills Cemetery in 
Boston is another outstanding work 
by Sculptor French, his “Death 
Staying the Hand of the Sculptor,” 
a memorial for the tomb of Sculp- 
tor Martin Milmore. 

But his real successes are the 
great “Lincoln” in Washington* 
and the beautiful “Angel of Death.” 
Industrious as a boy making mud 


© Underwood 


DANIEL FRENCH 
Tapioca nourished his repute 


pies, Daniel French has fashioned 
statues which appear in most large 
U. S. cities, made during the two 
and a half score years since he 
quit M. I. T.7 


*Not to be confused with Saint-Gauden’s 
famed Lincoln in Chicago. 

*+Common designation of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 





PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week's 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Frank Totten Heffelfinger, Minne- 


apolis grainman, onetime Exeter 
(boys’ school)  football-baseball- 
track-man: “Playing golf in Del 


Monte, Calif., last week, I killed a 
wild canary on the 7th hole. The 
15th hole I made in one.” 


Charles A. Whelan, President of 
the United Cigar Stores Co. of 
America: “My daughter Clara, 
mother of five and wife of my able 
vice president, John T. Cassidy, is 
a businesswoman. Her company 
‘Clio et Claire’ does a nice business 
in cosmetics. Last week I was 
said to have chuckled when she 
announced: ‘It is ridiculous to say 
that women must always affect the 
same make-up. With some frocks, 
for example, red lips and pale 
cheeks only clash. Why shouldn’t 
women paint their lips green? Or 
blue?’ ” 


Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury: “Waves leaped high, 
smote windows and doors on the 
upper decks. The British White 
Star liner Olympic rolled like the 
tub of a washing machine. Said I, 
on being greeted by Ambassador 
Myron T. Herrick and my son-in- 
law, David K. E. Bruce, in Paris: 
‘It was a severe crossing, one of 
the worst I ever experienced.’ I 
am in Europe, not for politics, but 
to visit my daughter who has re- 
cently been operated upon for ap- 
pendicitis, in Rome.” 


Thomas W. Pelham, Vice Presi- 
dent, Gillette Safety Razor Co.: 
“Waves leaped high, smote windows 
and doors on the upper decks, tore 
loose ‘booms. The British White 
Star liner Majestic bucked like a 
colicky broncho. Said I upon dis- 
embarking at Manhattan: ‘The 
safety razor business is good all 
over Europe, and I am bringing 
back an order for 50,000 razors 
for the Kaffirs of Africa. The 
Kaffirs sell them to the tribesmen 
of the interior. Apparently they 
have grown weary of shells and 
glass as shaving tools.’ ” 


. . ° 


Miguel Primo de Rivera, Marquis 
de Estella, Premier of Spain, with 
“a figure like a Bartlett pear,” with 
a fondness for ladies: “In demand- 
ing a rigid press censorship for 
Spain, I last week remarked: ‘I 
have a number of vices and weak- 
nesses which I never attempted to 
hide, but wine is not one of them.’ 
Also, the news came out last week 
that King Alfonso will be unable 
to carry out the Holy Week custom 
of pardoning a murderer, for the 
simple reason that there is no one 
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MIGuEL PRIMO DE RIVERA 


“IT have a number of vices... .” 
in Spain awaiting execution. It 
is well known that no one was 
executed last year and that crime 
has been considerably decreased 
during my premiership.” 


Acting Mayor Fred B. Frazier 
of Chattanooga, Tenn.: “My wife 
and I received with anxious hands 
a special delivery letter. It read: 
‘We have your baby. It will take 
$3,333.33. She is all right, but 
last night was cold. We _ don’t 
know what will happen this cold 
weather. Be ready with the money 
when we call you. This is not my 
writing, so you needn’t try to trace 
me.” The police had failed to find 
the kidnapers of our two-year-old 
daughter, so we answered the let- 
ter, were soon informed by a tele- 
gram to look for a Negro boy with 
a broom handle on a certain street 
corner. I looked and found a pick- 
aninny at the proper time and 
place. ‘Where’s your broom han- 
dle?’ asked I. He picked up one 
from behind a fence. I gave him 
exactly $3,333.33. Half an hour 
later, a minister’s wife, near our 
home, answering her doorbell, dis- 
covered on her front porch our 
daughter, partly nude, a bit drowsy 
from drugs, otherwise uninjured.” 

Major Max Fleischmann, yeast- 
man: “Three ladies, four gentle- 
men and myself, worth $200,000,- 
000 in the aggregate, set out from 
Los Angeles last week in the 
steamer Oaxaca,* for the use of 
which I am paying $50,000 monthly, 
to seek swordfish and other wild 
animals in and around the Gulf of 
California. I had the Oaxaca com- 
pletely done over to suit my taste. 
Aboard, our feet will rest on Orien- 
tal rugs; our eyes will gaze on 
rare paintings; our faces will be 
cooled by electric fans; we will 

*Famed during the World War as one 


of the “‘mystery ships” of the Dover patrol; 
now flying the flag of Panama, 
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sleep in twin beds instead of 


berths.” 

John Barton Payne, Chairman 
of the American Red Cross and 
Secretary of the Interior under 
Wilson (1920-21): “In Bulgaria 
my train chugged, halted, chugged 
on. Peasants cheered me at every 
station. At Sofia, King Boris re- 
ceived me with gratitude. I am 
now on a good will tour of the 
world. I fell ill and King Boris’ 
personal physician attended me.” 


William Gillette, actor: “The 
ancient legend that actors are kind- 
hearted, especially to one another, 
came to light again last week when 
I charged a play broker with grand 
larceny because he kept $1,000 
which I had instructed him to 
give to Clare Kummer, actress and 
playwright. In 1925, Miss Kum- 
mer was in financial straits, when 
the opening of one of her plays 
was delayed. I wanted to assist 
her with $1,000, but I did not wish 
her to know it, so I used an in- 
termediary.” 


President Walter Dill Scott of 
Northwestern University: “When 
Mr. & Mrs. William A. Wieboldt 
of Chicago gave $500,000 for a hall 
of commerce, the contracts for this 
and another structure on North- 
western’s new ‘downtown’ campus 
[in Chicago instead of out in Evan- 
ston, Ill.] were given to R. C. 
Wieboldt & Co. Last week, Ray- 
mond C. Wieboldt, son of the don- 
ors, returned to the university 
$153,872, which he had not needed in 
fulfilling his specifications. Said I: 
‘The money so_ honestly § and 
thoughtfully returned will enable 
the university to complete the cam- 
pus structures without soliciting 
new funds.’ ” 


President James Rowland Angell 
of Yale University: “The elabor- 
ateness of modern college endow- 
ment activities was suggested by 
news last week that one after- 
noon this month, before I address 
a ‘master dinner’ of Yale alumni in 
Manhattan at the official opening 
of Yale’s latest $20,000,000 cam- 
paign, I am to address by radio 
all Yale alumni in the U.-S. and 
also Europe. A 32.79-metre wave, 
it is expected, will make my plea 
for money heard by Yale men, 
idle and diligent alike, in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Venice, Cairo.” 


John D. Rockefeller Sr.: “Last 
week my grandson,* Nelson Aldrich 
Rockefeller, a freshman at Dart- 
mouth College, entered the public 
eye. With an insolence rare among 
freshmen, he and his classmate, 
John French Jr., flayed the frater- 
nity’ system at Dartmouth. Their 
letter, which was broadcast by thé 
Associated Press, said in part: ‘The 





*Two other grandsons, John Rockefeller 
Prentice and John D. Rockefeller 3rd, are 
at Yale and Princeton, respectively. John 
Rockefeller Prentice, especially active, has 
currently made good copy for the press. 
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fraternities devote too much time to 
the task of perpetuating them- 
selves . .. and are in danger of 
collapsing through pursuit of a 
false goal.’’ 

Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho: “On the steps of the na- 
tion’s capital, last week, I en- 
countered a man who asked to 
borrow a dollar to get a bite of 
lunch. Said I to him: ‘That’s an 
old story. I don’t believe you’re 
broke, but here’s the dollar. This 
is the proudest moment of my 
life.’ That man was_ Senator 
James Couzens of Michigan, rich- 
est of all my colleagues, one of the 
original stockholders of the Ford 


Motor Co.” 


Clarence Hungerford Mackay, 
financier: “I control the Commercial 
Cables Co., the Postal Telegraph 
Co. and many another too. Last 
week, looking for an able man 
to run them all, I hit upon George 
V. McLaughlin, Police Commissioner 
of New York City. I made a job 
for him as executive vice president, 
director and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Postal Tele- 
graph Co. I offered him a salary 
reported at $75,000 a year. Some 
newspaper men ascribed his even- 
tual acceptance to his wife’s insist- 
ence.” 

The Maharanee of Kapurthala: 
“IT was reported last week to be liv- 
ing apart from the Maharaja _ be- 
cause he will not give up his harem 
and slaves.” 


Frau Mathilde von Ludendorff, 
wife of the once potent quarter- 
master general of the imperial Ger- 
man army: “Having been men- 
tioned in my present husband’s di- 
vorce suit last summer, having 
written a book about women, hav- 
ing delved into numerology,* I last 
week addressed a packed auditori- 
um in Berlin on the subject: ‘The 
real truth about the World War.’ 
Said I: ‘We learned that a mystic 
number was responsible. 1914’s 
aegis add up to 15. Fifteen means 

ovah, ergo the War was a 
Jewish conspiracy. The Jews or- 
ganized the Sarajevo murder. For- 
tunately, the good old Aryan race 
instincts prevented the Jewish plot 
from succeeding. . Germany 
must go back to the good old Nie- 
belungen religion. The ancient 
Teutons did not pray, but com- 
manded their gods,’ ” 


Mrs. Samuel Gompers, widow of 
the late president of the American 
Federation of Labor: “I was fined 
$2 last week in Manhattan for 
failure to muzzle my dog, even 
though I insisted that nature had 
neglected to provide my pet with a 
suitably sized nose.” 

—_ 

*The science of adding, subtracting and 
juggling numbers in a mystical and pro- 
Dhetic manner. There is a sizable hive of 
humerologists in the U. S., known as the 


iety of Enumeration, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles. 


RELIGION 





Theists, Not Christians 


Conspicuous now, throughout the 
S. and England, is a craze— 
questions and answers. This is be- 
ing applied by the International 
Advertising Association with the 
purpose of finding out what various 
groups of people believe about re- 
ligion. Last week, 1,000 hearty 
Dartmouth College undergraduates, 
who brave the Hanover (N. H.) 
winter with the aid of supplies 
from Canada, answered the follow- 
ing questionnaire in the following 
manner: 


1. Do you believe in God? Yes, 
763; no, 188; undecided, 69. 

2. Do you believe in immortality? 
a 380; no, 548; undecided, 


3. Do you believe in prayer as a 
means of personal relationship 
with God? Yes, 423; no, 527; 
undecided, 70. 

4. Do you believe that Jesus was 
divine as no other man was 
divine? Yes, 330; no, 638; 
undecided, 52. 


5. Do you regard the Bible as in- 
spired in a sense that no other 
literature could be said to be 
inspired? Yes, 245; no, 731; 
undecided, 44, 

6. Are you an active member of 
any church? Yes, 455; no, 
578; undecided, 7. 


7. Do you regularly attend any re- 
ligious services? Yes, 326; 
no, 679; undecided, 15. 

8. Were you brought up in a re- 
ligious home? Yes, 828; no, 
185; undecided, 7. 


9. Do you think that religion in 
some form is a necessary ele- 
ment of life for the individual 
and the community? Yes, 858; 
no, 132; undecided, 30. 


Recapitulation. It is significant 
that a majority of these Dartmouth 
students seem to believe in God as 
a necessary sociological force, while 
at the same time rejecting the 





major tenets of Christianity, Con- 
trasts: 

Yes No 
| ae A 763 188 
Belief in divine Jesu 330 638 
Religion necessary ..... 858 132 
Active church membe 455 578 





Since all Christian ‘bodies from 
Roman Catholic to Holy Rollers 
(except the small Unitarian sect) 
hold that Jesus was divine, it ap- 
pears that only about 30% of Dart- 
mouth is Christian. Something 
over 40% are non-Christian theists, 
and the balance are either agnostics 
or atheists. All this, of course, on 
the assumption that Dartmouth 
students are keen enough to know 
what they are. The fact that 455 
said they are active church mem- 
bers while only 330 subscribe to the 
distinguishing tenet of Christianity 
indicates that the boys are not sure 
what they are. 








Other Colleges. Among the 10( 
colleges and_ universities, with. 
students totaling 36,000, to which 
were submitted these nine questions, 
Dartmouth stood forth as the least 
orthodox. In the grand total for 
the quiz, 87% of all answers were 
found to be “Yes.” Such colleges 
as Providence, Pacific Union, Con- 
verse, Bridgewater, Carthage, Mill- 
saps, Woffard, Shorter, Wheaton 
voted higher than 97% orthodox. 
But, such universities as Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, Brown, Chicago, IIl- 
inois, California, Stanford were 
not questioned by the International 
Advertising Association. Of the 
women’s colleges, Wellesley was 
least orthodox with a vote of 75% 
affirmative; but Smith, Vassar, 
Bryn Mawr and Barnard were not 


asked. Affirmative votes included, 
of course, theists as well as 
Christians. 


“Protestant Heresy” 


So cumulative and persistent is 
the undeviating policy of the Popes 
in orderly succession that the Holy 
See is seldom forced to act in the 
brusque and hasty manner of 
statesmen who ‘feel they have but 
one life to live and that one short. 

Yet, at opportune moments, the 
Papacy can and does strike swift 
and sharp. Last week, in Poland, 
where 95% of all Y. M.C. A. mem- 
bers are Roman Catholics, the 
Archbishop of Warsaw, Alexander 
Cardinal Kakowski, decided to 
smash the “Y” at one blow. This 
he prepared to do by issuing a 
formal message to all Polish 
Christians: 

“I warn the Christian population 
under my leadership against the 
influences of the Protestant con- 
trolled and heretical Young Men’s 
Christian Association on Catholic 
youths. I base my warning on 
the Pope’s decree dated Nov. 5, 
1920. The Y. M. C. A. is neither 
Polish nor Catholic. It is sup- 
ported by Protestants and heretics 
and anyone who gives a cent to 
this institution is harming the 
Church and Polish youth. We can- 
not give our Catholic youth to this 
American heresy, born and bred of 
Protestant propaganda, which is 
now being spread over the whole 
world.” 

Observers recalled that Mme. 
Moscicki, wife of President Ignatz 
Moscicki of Poland, is Chairman of 
Lemire Board of the Polish 

M.C.A., an organization built 
be since the War with funds con- 
tributed from the U.S., though 


there are today only five U.S. 
citizens employed by the Polish 
¥. aee Cc 


Most adept was the papal policy 
which suggested that a decree of 
the late Pope Benedict XV be used 
as the authority for Cardinal 
Kakowski’s warning. By that means 
the present Pope Pius XI, once 
Papal Nuncio to Poland, will tend 
to escape criticism among Poles. 
Poles. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Spinach 


“My husband likes spinach served 
at all meals,” said a Chicago wo- 


man. 

“So does mine. Isn’t that a 
funny coincidence?” replied her 
friend. 


It was neither funny nor a coin- 
cidence, as these two women soon 
found—for they were both married 
to the same man, one Peter Trap- 
ani, bigamist. 


7 - . 


Brothers 


Thomas M. Davis and Harry 
Davis, brothers and real estate 
brokers, had not spoken to each 
other for six years. Nor did they 
speak last week in the Atlantic 
City (N. J.) county jail, where they 
occupied adjoining cells. Thomas 
had voted when he was not a U. S. 
citizen; Harry had neglected to pay 
his wife’s alimony. 


Gifts 


Faithful, persistent David O’Shea 
of Skibbereen, Ireland, courted his 
fiancée for seven years with large 
and shiny gifts—40 of them—one 
for every Christmas, every Easter, 
every birthday. . . . Last week she, 
no mummy, broke off the engage- 
ment. All the gifts had been cof- 
fins. Mr. O’Shea wanted his 40 
coffins back, so he sued her for 
breach of promise. 


. 7 . 


Culm 


For 15 hours, his two dogs 
watched William Joyce, aged 4, of 
Scranton, Pa., sinking into a pile 
of culm (coal refuse). When Wil- 
liam was up to his neck in culm, 
the dogs looked at each other know- 
ingly, scampered away, tugged at 
a workman’s coat. Workman and 
dogs sped back to the culm. “Take 
the mud out of my eyes,” said 
William when rescued. 


Pruner 


One Arthur Meeks of Belleville, 
Ontario, was pruning a tree last 
week. He sawed and sawed until 
a limb fell to the ground. Pruner 
Meeks was sitting on that limb. 
At the hospital, physicians say 
that he may not live. 


Chute 


The Western State Bank of 
Cicero, Ill., announced last week 
the installation of a safety chute, 
wherein gamblers, thugs, bootleg- 
gers, honest merchants may drop 
deposits at any hour of the day or 
night. 


TIME 
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Ball! 


Northward from Florida and 
Texas, eastward from the storm- 
drenched purlieus of Los Angeles 
they go—500  leather-cheeked, 
great-knuckled athletes, members 
of the 16 “big” league teams, 
presumably the best baseball 
players in the world. For two 
months they have been practising; 
playing exhibition games under the 
languid unimportant gaze of winter 
traveler and native, under the 
sharply appraising eye of owner, 
manager, scribe. Then northward, 
eastward they go for. careful 
records show that after April 11 
meteorological conditions from Bos- 
ton to Chicago will permit pro- 
fessional baseball to operate at a 
profit on summer playgrounds. On 
April 12, brass gongs will resound 
in eight enclosures. dapper umpires 
will brush eight white rubber slabs, 
200,000 spectators will give antici- 
patory cry—“Play ball!” 





The two big leagues top the 
elaborate structure of organized 
professional baseball, uniquely mon- 
opolistic. These are parallel asso- 
ciations, each composed of eight 
teams or clubs, each team or club 
representing a city in which half 
of its games are played. 


“NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New York (Giants) New York (Yankees) 


Brooklyn (Robins). Boston (Red Sox) 

Boston (Braves) Philadelphia 

«Philadelphia (Athletics) 
(Phillies) Washington 


(Senators) 


Pittsburgh (Pirates) 
Cleveland (Indians) 


Cincinnati (Reds) 

Chicago (Cubs) Detroit (Tigers) 

St. Louis Chicago (White Sox) 
(Cardinals) St. Louis (Browns) 


The players who fill the uni- 
forms may claim residence at some 
far-distant point—fans care not 
whence the home team is recruited, 
so long as it wins. 


During the season proper each 
team plays 154 games, 22 each 
with the others of its league. These 
games are studiously arranged in 
series of three, four or five to 
avoid -conflicting exhibitions be- 
tween leagues, to hold traveling 
expenses (borne by the owners) to 
a minimum. Games are played 
under a rigid, comprehensive set 
of rules and regulations, enforced 
by three (often four) militant um- 
pires, responsible: 1) to their 
league presidents, 2) to onetime 
Federal Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis, $65,000-a-year high com- 
missioner of the entire operation. 

After the league schedules have 
been completed, the team winning 
the greatest percentage of its con- 
tests is awarded a pennant, em- 
blematic of a league championship. 
Then, early in October, the two 
league champions meet to compete 
for higher honors, additional cash. 
Attended by flag-waving  rooters 
with brass bands, unlimited free 
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publicity from the press, the Na- 
tional League winners engage their 
American League prototypes in 
deadly combat—best four out of 
seven games, known as the World 
Series. 

The conquerors are currently 
honored, termed “World’s Cham- 
pion,” richly rewarded. The van- 
quished, less honored, also receive 
goodly purses. Players’ scatter 
back to native farm, garage and 
couch; magnates. balance their 
books; another’ major league sea- 
son has passed into history. 


Pre-season prognosticators, whose 
predictions are generally soon for- 
gotten by all but themselves, have 
been especially active this spring. 
During no previous winter have 
rosters of the big teams undergone 
such sweeping changes in personnel. 
Tyrus Raymond Cobb, fiery out- 
fielder, has joined the Philadelphia 
American League club, after 22 
consecutive years in a Detroit uni- 
form; Edward Trowbridge Collins, 
ancient, honorable second baseman, 
has returned to the same Phila- 
delphia club, after an interlude of 
twelve years with the Chicago 
Americans; Rogers Hornsby, slug- 
ger, manager of 1926 World’s 
Champion St. Louis Nationals, has 
gone to the New York Nationals 
in trade for Frank Francis Frisch, 
famed for speed, and James Joseph 
Ring; Tris E. Speaker, peerless 
ball-hawk, has laid aside Cleveland 
togs after eleven years, will strive 
in behalf of the Washington club; 
lesser luminaries, too numerous to 
catalogue, have shifted their paid 
allegiance from one organization to 
another. The shuffling process has 
caused predictors to wax prolific. 


A large share of impartial at- 
tention is bestowed upon the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, attracted mainly 
by what seems a striking change of 
policy on the part of Manager 
Cornelius McGillicuddy, convenient- 
ly called “Connie Mack.” 

This ancient, able, angular seer 
of baseball, who shares managerial 
honors with John J. McGraw _ of 
the New York Giants, led his 
Philadelphia club to its first Amer- 
ican League pennant in 1902. He 
repeated the feat in 1905, 1910, 
1911, 1913, 1914. At the con- 
clusion of the 1914 campaign, he 
found that his winning habits had 
had a deadening, unprofitable ef- 
fect on his public. Philadelphians 
were sure that Mack’s team would 
win; were spending their money to 
witness sports in which the ele- 
ment of chance was more notice- 
able. 

So Mr. McGillicuddy called to- 
gether most of his gleaming stars, 
said a kind farewell, sold them to 
other club owners who paid into 
the Athletics’ treasury large sums 
of money. With a slight fraction 
of this pelf he combed sandlot, 
high school, college, obscure league; 
purchased the economical services 
of several bright-faced lads; settled 
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to the business of developing an- 
other winning team. 

Followed lean years, amusing to 
Connie Mack’s opponents. 

In 1925 it seemed that the old 
manager’s patience was about to 
reap its reward; that he would 
once again assume the enjoyable 
role of pennant winner. His young- 
sters, however, proved not quite 
stanch enough to turn the trick; 
finished second to the world cham- 
pion Washington Senators. Last 
year they were again good without 
being quite good enough, ended 
third from the top. Experts liked 
their 1927 chances. 

Then came winter with its noisy 
charges of scandal, unproved, dis- 
missed. Uneasy magnates shifted 
in deep leather chairs, wondered if 
the charges would have lasting 
effect om the paying public. The 
market .was glutted with disen- 
gaged ball players of note. At 
this point, Mack surprisingly 
stepped in. Disregarding his time- 
honored custom of selling privately 
developed stock to others, he signed 
for his own account several ripe— 
if not overripe—oldsters. It was 
whispered that, at 64, he had be- 
come impatient; was finally, defi- 
nitely, desperately out to win an- 
other championship. 


Will the addition of Cobb, Col- 
lins, Wheat, give Connie’s team 
that extra ounce of punch needed 
to land them on top? Will the 
skill, experience of these fading 
stars compensate for their short- 
ened wind and brittle legs? Will 
the aged manager, used to handling 
willing youth, be able to cope with 
concentrated temperament, prevent 
it from disrupting his already cap- 
able machine? These questions were 
asked, answered, asked and _  an- 
swered in countless news columns. 
The answers were strikingly dis- 
similar, 


Speed 


Major H. O. D. Segrave, one- 
time British aviator, braced himself 
behind the wheel of a 24-cylinder, 
1,000-h.p., 4-ton automobile of Brit- 
ish make (Sunbeam); zipped along 
the tide-smoothed sand at Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; set a new record for 
the straightaway mile, 203.792 mi. 
per hour. Task completed, Major 
Segrave dismounted to _ receive 
prompt recognition from onlooker 
John D. Rockefeller Sr., in the 
shape of four shiny new dimes. 


Crew 


At Mortlake, England, J. A. 
rown stepped from a_ slender 
shell, grinned with gratification. 
Coxswain of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity crew for four years, he 
had just participated in his fourth 
straight triumph over dark blue 
rivals from Oxford. The Oxford 
eight, conceded little chance to 
win, was kept in the 4%4-mile race 
mainly Song the heroic efforts 

Howard (“Ox”) Kingsbury 
4 This gentleman, captain of 


TIME 


last year’s undefeated Yale crew, 
pulled a mighty oar, shouted en- 
couragement to his wilting shell- 
mates, kept the winners’ margin to 
an honorable three lengths. The 
Cambridge time was 20 min. 14 
sec.; the course record, held by Ox- 
ford, is 18 min. 25 sec. 


LA W 


Timely Judge 


In Vienna, the notably progres- 
sive Judge Sieber (“the Judge 
Lindsey of Austria’) ruled sternly 
last week upon -a libel action 
brought by a young woman against 
a man who admitted boasting of 
his intimacy with her. 

Judge Sieber delivered his formal 
opinion as follows: “No one would 
consider a statement libelous which 
merely affirmed that a man had 
overstepped the old-fashioned so- 
called proprieties. Now the spirit 
of the times affirms absolutely the 
equality of men and women. One 
is therefore obliged to take the 
view that it is not libelous to af- 
firm that a woman has overstepped 
the proprieties. To take any other 
view would be to affirm that all 
women and girls who do so are de- 
serving of public scorn. This, too, 
is contrary to the spirit of our 
times. I therefore declare the ac- 
tion before me dismissed.” 

Observers’ recalled the very 
notable liberalism of the present 
day Austrian Republic, a state of 
public opinion which keeps the So- 
cialists overwhelmingly in power, 
though the Roman Catholic element 
among them has effectually blocked 
the emergence of anything resem- 
bling Communism. 


Psycho-Excuse 


Also in Vienna, where alert 
judges have accepted the evidence 
of blood chemistry in determining 
paternity, the court last week ac- 
cepted the psychoanalysis of Dr. 
Sigmund Freud. Singer. Richard 
Gauber, contracted to the Vienna 
Opera Company, refused to return 
from leave of absence in Berlin be- 
cause, as he explained, “he could 
not stand traveling and _ because 
he was able to act and sing much 
better before a German than an 
Austrian audience, as the latter af- 
fected him mentally.” In evidence 
he offered Dr. Freud’s analysis of 
his mental eddies. The judge 
gravely studied the report and de- 
cided that it was quite proper for 
Singer Gauber to break his con- 
tract and stay away from Vienna. 


Golem 


At Ilkeston, England, one Wil- 
liam Knighton, miner, killed his 
mother with unwonted despatch and 
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skill. He knew neither how nor 
why he came to kill her, he ex- 
plained to the officers who ar- 
rested him, only that he found him- 
self committing the murder. Be- 
cause his explanation jibes with 
psychologists’ theory of “automa- 
tism,”* British Home Secretary Sir 
Joynson-Hicks last week canceled 
the man’s execution and ordered 
the Criminal Appellate Court to 
search for extenuating evidence. 


Drunk 


In London, Justice Roche set a 
new precedent for English insur- 
ance law by ruling that an in- 
surance company could not refuse 
indemnity to one Frank James who, 
while drunk and driving his mo- 
tor car, killed one pedestrian and 
hurt another. Said the judge: 
“Drunkenness is a folly, not a 
deliberate offense.” 


On the Grill 


Aaron Sapiro, Jewish lawyer and 
organizer of farm co-operatives, is 
suing Henry Ford for $1,000,000 
because of certain articles which 
appeared in the Dearborn Indepen- 
dent (TIME, March 21, 28). ut, 
as the trial entered its fourth 
week, it seemed as if Mr. Sapiro 
were defending himself. For five 
days, he was put through a thor- 
ough-going grilling on the witness 
stand by Senator James A. Reed, 
chief counsel for Mr. Ford. He 
was forced to admit that many of 
his farm organizations had failed, 
that he personally had received fees 
of $400,000, that he hoped some 
day to market the wheat of the 
world. 

Hoax. During the early part 
of last week, the Detroit court- 
room buzzed with rumors that Mr. 
Ford would soon appear, although 
the judge and the lawyers knew 
that he was lying in a hospital with 
painful injuries and that he would 
not testify for at least two weeks 
(see p. 34). Suddenly, a U. S. de 
puty marshal escorted a man who 
he thought was Mr. Ford to a front 
row seat, while photographers set 
off flashlight powders. The man 
laughed, admitted that he was 
James G. Goodrich, treasurer of 
Lockmoor village, double of Mr. 
Ford. The U. S. deputy marshal 
was vexed as well as hoaxed. 

And so the trial continued, with 
Mr. Sapiro hoping that the real 
Mr. Ford would soon mend. ... 


. ~ . 


Hairy Face 


In Philadelphia, one Jessie M. 
Hodges, trying to remove hair from 
her face, used a preparation bear- 
ing the picture of Edna Wallace 
(“Eternal Flapper’) Hoppe?. The 
chemical removed Miss Hodge’s 
skin and pained her. She has 
filed suit against Mrs. Hopper. 


*The victim functione, acts without 
thought or will. Me becomes a Franken- 
stein, a Trilby, a Golem fortuitously set 
a-going. 
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EDUCATION 


Obedient 


It was Friday afternoon and 
Helen Wilkus, aged 7, was waiting 
in St. Casimir’s Parochial School, 
Philadelphia, for her sister Eva, to 
take her home. Down the hallway 
came some boys. They pushed 
Helen into a corner of the sewing 
room, “for a punishment. .. Don’t 
you dast turn around or leave that 
corner!” they said... Sister Eva 
never came. ... Next morning a 
nun found a figure standing in the 
corner of the sewing room, stifling 
sobs. “It was awful dark and 
lonesome,” said obedient Helen Wil- 
kus. “Then the light came and I 
heard the sparrows and I wasn’t so 
scared. I sat down then, but I 
stood up again when I was rested.” 


City College 

That genuine antique, “I can’t 
read in the daytime, I went to 
night school,” may well have orig- 
inated at the College of the City 
of New York. Of all large univer- 
sities, few have carried education 
to so many young people whom cir- 
cumstance keeps behind ribbon 
counters and _ typewriters during 
business hours. The administra- 
tion of such an _ institution is 
arduous, requiring as it does, not 
only a “night shift” faculty but 
manipulation of the polyglot prob- 
lems that arise among the off- 
spring of a _ big-city population. 
But, like a 24-hour newspaper, City 
College employs a night executive, 
so that last week, when the board 
of trustees accepted the resigna- 
tion of President Sidney E. Mezes, 
whose health has lately failed, a 
logical successor was close at hand 
in Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, dean 
of the business school, who had 
already directed the evening ses- 
sions and even acted in President 
Mezes’ place during his absence. 
The big institution (enrollment 
10,341) hailed Dr. Robinson as its 
first alumnus-president. Dr. Mezes, 
brother-in-law of Col. E. M. House, 
went to City College from his 
presidential chair at the University 
of Texas, in 1914, 


“ Angelmo” 


The lyric tenor voice of Roland 
Hayes, Negro singer, has “brought 
down” many a house. Now, with 
concert box office proceeds, the 
same voice is to raise some houses 
—schoolhouses. Near Calhoun, 
Ga., where Roland Hayes was born, 
he has bought 600 acres and will 
build an institution as a memorial 
to his mother, to whom he ascribes 
all his success. The name: “An- 
gelmo” (contraction of “Angel 
mother”). The nature: “a place 
where inspiration and talent and 
ambition of any kind among my 
own people (and yours, too, if any 
of them choose to come; the doors 


will never be closed), will be 
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trained and given an-outlet.... I 
do not aim at impressiveness in 
the buildings or equipment. All 
must be secondary to the quality of 
instruction dispensed.... It will 
not be done in a hurry. Such 
ideals as I have in mind are neces- 











ROLAND HAYES 
“The doors will never be closed” 


sarily matters of slow growth.” 

Such was the substance of an 
interview obtained last week with 
Singer Hayes by a correspondent 
of the Pittsburgh Courier (Negro 
weekly). With regard to his fu- 
ture activities in behalf of “Angel- 
mo,” Singer Hayes was quoted as 
saying “What concertizing I do 
next season will be in regions 
where I have never sang... .” 
Harvard Luxury 

Better than a palace with a gilded 
dome, thinks President Lowell of 
Harvard University, is a college 
dormitory or group of dormitories 
where all the men of one class live 
more or less together. Class soli- 
darity was President Lowell’s aim 
when, some years ago, Harvard 
wiped out its “gold coast” of ex- 
pensive, privately operated dormi- 
tories—Claverly, Ridgely, Ran- 
dolph and Westmorley Halls—by 
buying them and _ housing all 
seniors together. Class solidarity 
was the aim when dormitories 
were lately built along the Charles 
River, where Harvard freshmen 
are compelled to abide. But last 
week President Lowell’s work ap- 
peared to be partly undone. A 
Cambridge realty company  an- 
nounced that it would have ready 
by autumn a luxurious brick struc- 
ture called “The Varsity,” to be 
run like a hotel, solely for Har- 
vard students. Sophomores and 
Juniors would presumably be the 
only classes eligible to live there. 
There would be collapsible beds, 
shower baths with every suite, all- 
night elevators, with porters, serv- 
ants, maids and bellboys “avail- 
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able at all times.” The cost: $250 


to $800 per annum. 


The will of Mrs. Esther M. 
Baxendale of Brockton, Mass., re- 
vealed last week that three young 
men, Alan Jr., Robert and Henry 
Hudson, had forfeited her estate of 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 by attending 
colleges other than Harvard. Vexed 
with her young friends, she _ be- 
stowed a foundation upon her fav- 
orite college. 


THE PRESS 





Milestones 


Viewers with alarm of the pos- 
sible inroads of the gutter-press 
upon the circulations of sound 
newspapers, were relieved _ last 
week. The New York Times, lode- 
star of U. S. journalism, an- 
nounced that it has passed another 
high mark. In 1912 the Times 
passed 200,000; in 1918, 300,000. 
For the six months ending March 
31, 1927, its Sunday and daily 
average was 414,990, an average 
gain of 22,295 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1925-26. As 
the Times itself admitted: 

“The number of its readers is an 
indication of the true sentiment of 
intelligent people which the news- 
paper world cannot afford to 
neglect. It should be pondered by 
those in the profession, or plan- 
ning to enter it. The case is one 
calling for serious study and com- 
ment in schools of journalism. No 
one will claim that the trend is all 
one way, but no one with his eyes 
open can deny that in the success 
of the Times is a proof that those 
who think it all one way—and that 
the way of irresponsible journal- 
ism dealing only in ‘features’—are 
mistaken.” 

There was doubtless no_ subtle 
innuendo in this statement by the 
Times, whose motto is “All the 
news that’s fit to print,” although 
the motto of the Times’s rival, the 
New York Herald Tribune, is “Com- 
plete news plus the best features.” 
Generous, imperturbable, the Times 
can well afford to be. Despite much 
thunderous prophecy, the Herald 
Tribune’s latest milestone, an- 
nounced as passed last week, is 
only 300,000. Though 100,000 
people represent only about 1% 
of the potential newspaper market 
in Manhattan and vicinity, 100,000 
bona fide readers represent a very 
considerable circulation lead for 
any sound newspaper to have.* 


Alabalmy 


Taking his share of the capital 


‘and “handsome profit” derived by 


the sale of the Birmingham Age- 


*The largest issue of any standard-size 
U. S. newspaper is the Sunday issue of the 
Hearstian New York American, which 
claims 1,120,022 Sunday readers. 
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WHITE ENTERS LOW PRICE 
LIGHT DELIVERY FIELD 


Announcing Reduced Prices 


Placing 


WHITE Transportation within 


the Reach of Everyone 


Model 15 
%-1 TON CHASSIS 


~<a 
*2150 = oLp prices +2950 


Model 20 
1% TON CHASSIS 


NET 


$1545, + Newpricts +*2925, 


°605*SAVING**825 


WHITE transportation is today within the reach of every field of business 


W ind industry. 


Because of the increasing demand for quality truck 


performance, The White Company announces a broadening of its merchan- 


light delivery trucks. 


White is extending its area of transportation service 
—entering a wider field of fast, light delivery and 
establishing a complete range "of truck capacity 
and price never before equaled by any high-grade 
truck manufacturer. 

The name and reputation of White is insurance of 
continued high quality. These are the same high- 
grade White Trucks—at lower prices—the same 
standard specifications. For years the four-speed 
White Model 15 and Model 20 have been the out- 


‘dising policy resulting in reductions in the prices of two models of four-speed 


standing quality trucks in the light delivery field. 
No truck of the same size or capacity (3-ton, 1-ton 
and 114-ton) compares with them in dependable, 
low-cost transportation over hundreds of thousands 
of miles. 

Throughout the chassis construction of the White 
Model 15 and Model 20 you will find inbuilt quality, 
ruggedness and exclusive White mechanical features 
that are not duplicated in any other light delivery 
truck at any price. 


THERE IS A WHITE TRUCK OR BUS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


WHITE LIGHT DELIVERY 
Model 15—34-1 Ton Chassis. . . . . . . $1545 
Model 20—114 Ton Chassis . . . . e « 2125 


WHITE FAST EXPRESS 
Model 56—2 Ton Chassis pf a ee we. ee 
Model 51—2'4 Ton Chassis . . .... . 3750 


WHITE HEAVY DUTY 
Model 40-A—314 Ton Chassis .. . 
Model 52—5 to 714 Ton Chassis 
BUSSES 
Model 53—4 cyl.—16 Pass. 
Model 50-B—4 cyl.—25 Pass. . 
Model 54—6 cyl.—29 Pass. 


Terms—Operators wishing to buy trucks on terms can do so 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


WHITE TRUCKS 


and WHITE BUSSES 
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Herald (Time, March 21) Fred- 
erick I. Thompson, publisher of all 
the newspapers in Mobile, Ala., last 
week bought an Evening Times, and 
thereby became publisher of all 
the evening newspapers in his state’s 
capital, Montgomery. He merged 
the Evening Times with his Mont- 
gomery Evening Journal. Pub- 
lisher Thompson’s onetime partners 
in Birmingham, onetime Governor 
Braxton Bragg Comer and _ son 
Donald Comer, were not associated 
with him in the new purchase, 
their interest in newspapers hav- 
ing been purely industria-political. 
Save for one newspaper, the Mont- 
gomery morning Advertiser (owned 
by Publisher Victor H. Hanson of 
the Birmingham News), all the 
newspapers in Alabama’s_ second 
and third largest cities are in 
the hands of one man. Publisher 
Thompson’s future looks Alabalmy. 


Trivia 


The world is so full of a number of thinge 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


—R. L. 8S. 

The world, one knows, is al- 
ways full of a sufficient number 
of portentous things. Miners 
strike; Chinamen war; cities fall; 
Borah talks; art, music and edu- 
cation trend; crime waves, tongs 
war, elections recur with a certain 
regularity. 


But gossip, tales of little doings 
of important and unimportant peo- 
ple, is always half the news. In 
the small towns on the boarding 
house porches of lesser Broadways, 
rocking-chairs «squeak out a dis- 
sonant and complaining chorus, 
thin-lipped ladies swell like croak- 
ing frogs into the temporary im- 
portance of unofficial news-mongers. 
Over bored back fences, down dumb- 
waiter pits, gossiping voices shrill. 
In cities, the churning presses of 
newspapers join the rocking-chair 
chorus, give the daily pabulum of 
gossip, dignified in print, to stenog- 
rapher and businessman. Shanghai 
may fall, Prohibition flounder; the 
names of “Peaches,” Chaplin, 
Rhinelander still strike responsive 
chords. 

Last week many trivia held their 
own in the news. 

“CAN PEACHES” said _ black 
type more than an inch high, in a 
Pittsburgh news-sheet. Frances 
Heenan Browning, blonde, buxom, 
onetime darling of the _ tabloids, 
had signed a contract to expose her 
nether limbs to the gaze of Pitts- 
burgh’s night-clubbers. Pittsburgh- 
ers, righteously indignant, “canned” 
“Peaches,” forced the cancellation 
of the contract. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Henry J. Schireson, Chicago plas- 
tic surgeon, surveyed the afore- 
mentioned nether limbs with inter- 
est; gossip said that “Peaches” 


agreed to pay him $10,000 to re- 








A Sound Investment Policy 


Ms and women in all walks of life long 
for financial independence. The way to 
attain this is by following these simple rules: 


1. Save a part of your income. 

2. Invest your savings regularly. 

3. Deal always with a reliable house. 

4. Seek safety in your investments 
rather than high returns. 


Our facilities have been developed through 
aiding thousands of investors in America to 


adhere to this policy. 


Send for our folder T-4, ‘*How We Aid Investors”” 
which shows how we are organized to help you 
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move her acid burn scars and bring 
slender shapeliness to her amply- 
built legs. 

“BUD FISHER MEETS GIRL” 
said New York headlines. Down 
the bay “Bud,” genial cartoonist 
who gets about $200,000 because 
he created “Mutt and Jeff,” climbed 
on board the S. S. Conte Rosso, 
He greeted Trava Dawn, late of the 
Greenwich Village Follies. In a 
New York courtroom, a Supreme 
Court Justice listened to the once 
famed divorce proceedings brought 
against Cartoonist Fisher by the 
Countess de Beaumont. 

“MISS PANKHURST FINDS 
NO THRILL” remarked the press, 
In London, Christabel Pankhurst, 
onetime militant suffragist, window- 
smasher, .picket of Parliaments, had 
sighed meekly. Parliament was 
soon expected to pass legislation 
that would give the vote to all 
women of 21 or more in England, 
Suffragist Pankhurst said: “It 
would have been the Seventh Heay- 
en of delight years ago if this had 
come to pass. But I have changed 
since then. Now ... I know we 
can make the same mistakes as 


men.’ 

“HEIRS OF MRS. HILL LOSE,” 
heading a _ small item, brought 
echoes of mighty days and mighty 
men. Mrs. Mary T. Hill was the 
widow of James Jerome Hill, the 
“Empire Builder.” He thrust rail- 
way lines to the Pacific, made mil- 
lions in the process. The heirs of 
his widow have paid over $3,000,- 
000 in inheritance taxes to the U. S. 
government; last week they lost 
their suit to recover it. 

“CARROLL MUST SURREN- 
DER” said a modest headline. Some 
vaguely remember that Earl Car- 
roll, theatrical producer had _ been 
convicted of perjury months be- 
fore; everyone knows he gave the 
party where Joyce Hawley splashed 
and wept in a bath-tub full of al- 
leged champagne. A fortnight ago 
the U. S. Supreme Court turned 
down his appeal: Producer Carroll 
must go to Atlanta to spend a year 
and a day. Gossip said he would 
pay his own way to Atlanta to 
keep his appointment with the gov- 
ermment on time; the U. S. Mar- 
shal’s office, left without money to 
pay his fare by the Senate filibus- 
ter, can only give him temporary 
reservations in the Tombs prison 
in Manhattan. 

“TEXAS GUINAN FREE, 
HOLDS KISSING BEE” euphonis- 
tically wrote a New York headline 
writer. “Texas” Guinan, night 
club hostess, once virile out-of- 
door woman, helped her brother 
“Texas Tommy” herd cattle at the 
age of ten. Last week, freed by 
Federal Judge Thomas Thacher 
of charges of contempt of court for 
alleged violation of the Prohibition 
Law, she said: “Thank God, that’s 
over,” and plastered “Texas Tom- 
my,” Herman Edson, the club man- 
ager, “Mike” Edelstein, her law- 
yer, with smacking busses. Dry 
agents testified in the trial, that 
they found the court’s injunction 
reposing sedately in a cuspidor. 

“NO BLUES FOR PAPA AND 
MAMA BERLIN,” “BERLIN GOES 
WET” said New York picture cap- 
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This is 


more civilized ... 


D. you ever wake up to a bright, 
brisk morning with a faint distaste 
for brightness and briskness? And 
does a feeling of complete disillusion- 
ment with life and love and gaiety 
then creep over you? 

It pains us to speak so bluntly, 
but that, friend, bespeaks a degree 
of unsophistication quite unworthy 
of you. Really. 

For it’s quite a lot more civilized 
to take a drink of Eno before per- 
mitting yourself to generalize about 
the state of the world. 

You may think it crass, but 
you've really no idea how often 
melancholia and disillusionment 
arise from such subtle and sinister 
ills as a sluggish intestinal tract, im- 
proper elimination, and the accumu- 
lation within you of certain of the 
tesults of dining too well. 


ENO 


THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
- SALINE 
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Get a bottle of Eno today. A 
dash in a little water makes a cool- 
ing, delightful drink with none of 
the drastic action or nauseating 
taste of ordinary salt laxatives. 
Eno is pleasant to take, and its 
laxative action is mild but beauti- 
fully thorough. It will whip your 
palate like a bracing breeze and may 
start your appetite for living well on 
the way to recovery. 

And since yours is probably the 
only really civilized household in 
the land without a bottle, it’s best 
to remedy that situation at once. 

Eno, world renowned for over 
half a century, from all druggists, 
75c and $1.25 a bottle. Prepared 
only by J.C. Eno, Ltd. Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Bel- 
mont Building, Madison Ave. at 


~ 34th St., New York. 





tions. Irving Berlin, singing wait- 
ter and song writer, captured fat 
headline space when he ran off with 
Ellin Mackay, daugher of the Clar- 
ence Mackay who runs the Postal 
Telegraph. The occasion: the first 
picture since the preciptous honey- 
moon. The “papa and mama”: a 
coy reference to their baby daugh- 
ter. The “wet”: Composer Berlin 
entering the surf at Palm Beach. 

“CAN’T FIND ZIEGFELD” said 
papers. Florenz Ziegfeld Jr. who 
ean spot “a woman of parts” for 
his shows as quickly as a jockey 
can spot a likely bit of horseflesh, 
was sought in vain last week by 
process servers. Producer Ziegfeld 
lately announced that his chorines 
in the future would be decently 
dressed. Now he seems to have 
found chorine-wrappings expensive; 
the Eaves Costume Co. claims he 
owes them some $30,000 for cos- 
tumes for his last three shows. 
Justice Ford came to the aid of 
foot-weary process servers, said 
they could serve the papers by nail- 
ing them on Mr. Ziegfeld’s office 


door. 

“RHINELANDER FAILS TO 
ANNUL MARRIAGE” headed 
nearly a column of type. Another 
act of the melodrama of miscegen- 
ation that followed the marriage of 
blue-blood Leonard Kip Rhinelander 
to mulatto Alice Jones dragged by 
as the Court of Appeals upheld all 
previous decisions denying the an- 
nulment application. Mrs. Alice 
Jones Rhinelander, cast off, said: 
“This shows that my case was 


founded on truth.” With the judg- 
ment, her $300 a month alimony 
stops; she must start a separation 
suit to gain an allowance. 

“RUMOR CHAPLIN PAY- 
MENT” a sedate New York daily 
gossipeé. When Lita Grey Chap- 
lin left Charlie, the clown, she 
made many full-blooded charges for 
the press to print. Last week it 
was gossiped about that Charlie 
had agreed to part with $500,000 if 
Lita would call off the hounds of 
the law. Mrs. Chaplin questioned, 
said: “My attorneys instruct me 
not to talk.” Her attorneys, more 
voluble, issued a flat denial. 

“HECKSCHER DENIES HOUS- 
ING PLAN IS RED” papers said. 
August Heckscher, German-Ameri- 
can philanthropist, made his mil- 
lions in minerals, railroads, coal and 
real estate, he spends them on little 
children. Last week he turned his 
efforts to tired mothers and dis- 
abled fathers, charged the State 
with the responsibility of keeping 
them in adequate homes. He said: 
“This is not communism. I seek 
no redistribution of wealth. Let 
every man and woman, so long as 
they are honest and play the game, 
accumulate the wealth that seems 
to mean so much to them. But let 
them be held, through taxation, to 
contribute the modest share that 
will be needed for our plan of pro- 
viding for the poorest classes, un- 
able to protect themselves, the com- 
fort and the health to which they 
are entitled.” 

“JOHN A. STEWART ESTATE 


GLANCE AT 


the Knox label in a man’s hat is enough 


to make even the most bored check-room 


baron snap to respectful attention! 


KNOX 


7-mek HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at goth Street 
r6r Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 


Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
‘aldorf- Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


ACCREDITED AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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APPRAISED.” 
reminded of John Aikman Stew- 
art, long known as Wall Street’s 
oldest financier. Born in 1822, he 
knew most U. S. Presidents since 
Jackson, served Lincoln ably as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The appraisal of his net es- 
tate, filed last week, showed he 
had accumulated a little more than 
$3,700,000 in his 104 years. 


Trivia are all these; of such 
trivia was last week’s news com- 
piled. But newspaper publishers 
tremble to think how soon their 
vaunted circulations would — fade 
away if there were no trivia to 
intrigue the eyes of gossip-hungry 
readers. And last week’s trivia 
were the more remarkable in that 
the sole value lay in echoes. There 
were echoes of old scandal, old 
romance, of famed names. Or, per- 
haps, they were more like bones 
than echoes, musty bones dug up by 
the professional grave-diggers of 
the press for the wayfaring reader, 
who might cry “Alas, poor Yorick, 
I knew him well.” 


In Indiana 


A copious handkerchief blotted 
the eyes and wiped the cheeks of 
a portly man in the Senate Cham- 
ber of Indiana one day last week, 
after Lieut. Governor Van Orman 
had informed the portly one that 
he had been found innocent of 
high improprieties. The margin of 
innocence was two votes. A ma- 
jority of the Senators voted guilty 
but two-thirds were needed to con- 
vict. The portly one was Circuit 
Judge Clarence W. Dearth of Mun- 
cie, against whom the weekly Post- 
Democrat of his home town had 


loudly protested for alleged jury- 
packing and interference with free- 
dom of the press (TIME, April 4). 

Editor George Dale of the 
Post-Democrat fared worse. A 
fugitive from indictment for crimi- 
nally libeling Judge Dearth, by 
saying that His Honor’s maladmin- 
istration of justice was morally 
responsible for a pair of murders, 
Editor Dale had been abiding across 
the state line, in Ohio. But last 
week his daughter fell ill, He 
went home, was jailed. A synop- 
sis of future chapters in Indiana’s 
biggest excitement in months, at 
the bottom of which lies war be- 
tween the friends and foes of 
Prohibition, will doubtless include 
further encounters between an out- 
rageously outspoken journalist and 
a spokesman of self-righteousness. 


Pawky Promises 


Obviously, all of the 2,534,658 
readers of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal are not nice old ladies. In fact, 
there are not that many nice old 
ladies who can read, in the U. §&. 
Who, then, makes possible this 
circulation? Perhaps an  adver- 
tising campaign which has_ been 
carried on sporadically more than 
a year may answer the question. 

“In this audaciously frank auto- 
biography, the most glamorous fig- 
ure since Lord Byron shares with 
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us his confessions and his memo- 
ries. . - » Strange wastrel days... 
flashes of long-gone frolics. . . 
These astounding confessions bid 
fair to become the sensation of the 
literary year,” said a Ladies’ Home 
Journal advertisement in October, 
1925. The article, thus heralded, 
appeared: it was neither rowdy 
nor pornographic. It was the well- 
mannered and suave memoirs of 
John Barrymore. Titillatable fe- 
males who had been led to expect 
red-hot nights increased the circu- 
lation of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and were undoubtedly disappointed. 

More advertisements re-whetted 
jaded appetites in 1926 and 1927 
—"DANCE MAGIC, Jahala the 
heautiful”...“Will Every Marriage 
End in Divorce Within Eleven 
Years?” ... “Must the American 
Theatre be Salacious to Live?” ... 
‘What a Nice Girl Can Do”... 
But still the contents remained 
comparatively pure and the circu- 
lation grew. 

Last week the April issue of the 
ladies’ Home Journal was an- 
nounced with full-page newspaper 
displays which shouted: “Ring 
down the Curtain on the Obscene! 
Obscene books, obscene magazines, 
obscene newspapers and _ obscene 
plays [nice word, obscene—a word 
to get a kind of circulation with] 
are multiplying with astounding 
rapidity throughout every corner 
of the United States! [Exclamation 
marks are sometimes effective]... . 
Women’s clubs, churches, teachers 
and all decent folk in general owe 
it to themselves to face the facts— 
the sinister facts, as set forth by 
Frederic F. Van de Water in ‘The 
Obscene Drama’ in the April issue 
now on sale, ten cents.” 


Stimulated prospects produced 
their dimes, encountered a dull but 
comprehensive survey of theatre 
censorship in Manhattan—which 
genteelly referred to the three re- 
cently attacked plays but did not 
mention them by name.* The article 
made such conclusions as: “It is 
possible that both sides were right. 
... Perhaps, after all, New York 
does not care particularly what 
happens.” 

And then the nice old ladies and 
other dime spenders read an edi- 
torial entitled, “Part Men, Part 
Goats,” by Barton Wood Currie, 
who came from the New York 
Evening World to the Country 
Gentleman and from there in 1920 
to edit the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Said he: “There is a new order of 
nobility that the press of our 
gteat cities and the pink and green 
pamphieteers of our literati have 
exalted to the highest place among 
us almost overnight. The distin- 
guishing symbols of this order are 
astubby pair of goat’s horns and 
an elongated goat’s tail. There 
may be added a hairy pair of goat’s 
legs, but they are rather superflu- 
ous in a country that carries 24,- 
100,000 automobiles on its high- 
ways, . . . The motto seems to be, 
in the editorial sanctums where all 
this muck is compounded for public 
consumption, Jf it makes good, 




























































‘The Captive (artistic), Sew and The Vir- 
gin Man (rubbish). 
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When you go abroad to explore the “4 
world, to get close to the source of 
what is worth-while, you naturally wish 
to travel comfortably and expeditiously 
at reasonable cost. You will need and 
appreciate the advice and guidance that 
is offered you by Thos. Cook & Son, 
the World’s Oldest and Foremost 
Travel Organization, with 160 Branch 
Offices throughout the world 
—of which 100 are located in 
Europe alone. 

Europe is the world’s greatest living 
drama. Its colorful life varies remark- 
ably within every national border. Its 
big cities—London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome—are an amazing revela- 
tion of how the other fellow lives, 
works and plays. 

Let us plan for you, show you the 
best and give you the most value for 
your outlay in time and money. You 
may select from an almost endless 
array of itineraries. Let us go over 
some of these with you and fit one 
to your exact requirements. 
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Your enquiries will receive courteous, careful attention. 
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lewd reading—go the limit. ... 
THE GOAT MEN HAVE SCALED THE 
BARRIERS AND COMMAND THE CITA- 
DEL.” 


Readers of Editor Currie asked 
themselves: Have the goat men 
stormed the citadel of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal? Is it possible that 
a magazine founded (in 1883) to 
give “authoritative service to the 
Womanhood of America” can have 
as its policy, Jf it makes exciting 
advertising and builds the circula- 
tion—go the limit? Is it possible 
that Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar 
Curtis, who refuses to allow cig- 
aret and patent medicine adver- 
tisements in his magazines, can 
sanction suggestive self-advertising 
by his ladies’ journal? Can it be 
that an apostle of printed probity 
will now tempt the public with 
pawky promises? 





TIME 
MILESTONES 


Engaged. Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 
67, onetime (1911-23) U. S. Sena- 
tor from Nebraska; to Martha 
Harris, niece of the late J. T. 
Harahan, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. 


Engaged. Mrs. Izetta Jewell Brown, 

widow of Congressman William G. 
Brown Jr., once a stock company 
actress, twice a Democratic candi- 
date for the U. S. Senate, who 
seconded the presidential nomina- 
tion of John W. Davis at the last 
Democratic convention (TIME, July 
7, 1924); to Hugh Miller, profes- 
sor of civil engineering at Union 
College, Schenectady. Professor 
Miller has two sons; Mrs. Brown, 
one daughter. 


MURAD 


THE WORLD’S BEST, ene 
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Died. Rafael Sabatini Jr., 19, 
only son of potent author Rafae| 
Sabatini, creator of Scaramouche, 
Captain Blood, The Sea Hawk; by 
accident while taking his mother 
to drive. The car overturned. Mrs, 
Sabatini was badly hurt. 

Died. Ornato Succu, 35, Sar- 
dinia’s last brigand chief, killer of 
more than 60 men; by a shot from 
the Royal Italian Police, near Sas- 
sari, Sardinia. 


Died. Burt William Johnson, 37, 
sculptor; at Claremont, Calif., from 
a heart attack. His work on a 
group of figures for the Fine Arts 
Building of Pomona College (Clare- 
mont, Calif.) was heroically com- 
pleted in bed and from a _ wheel 
chair while the sculptor was suffer- 
ing from influenza and _heart 
trouble. His casket was covered 
with apple and peach blossoms, 
instead of stiff “floral pieces.” A 
memorial service was held in 
Bridges Hall of Music where the 
fountain, “Spanish Music,” perhaps 
the sculptor’s best known work, 
gives inspiration. 


Died. Ladislas Lazaro, 54, con- 
tinuous Louisiana Congressman 
since 1913; in Washington, D. C.; 
of peritonitis, after an operation. 

Died. Dr. Charles H. Peck, 56, 
famed as “a _ surgeon of sur- 
passing technical skill, disciplined 
daring and resource of the highest 
order’; at Newtown, Conn.; of 
pernicious anemia. 

Died. George Wheeler Hinman, 
62, Hearst financial writer; at Win- 
netka, IIl., from heart disease ag- 
gravated by ptomaine poisoning. 
President Coolidge sent a letter of 
condolence to the widow. 


Died. Perry Sanford Heath, 69, 
“Father of the Rural Free Deliv- 
ery,” onetime (1897-1900) Assist- 


ant Postmaster General; in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; after a long _ illness. 


Died. James Smith Jr., 75, one- 
time (1893-99) U. S. Senator from 
New Jersey; in Newark, N. J, 
from the infirmities of age. In 
1910 he nominated Woodrow Wilson 
for Governor of New Jersey and 
was then politically crushed by him 
in two historic battles. 


Died. Edward Lloyd, 82, tenor; 
at Worthing, England (see p. 18). 


Died. Professor Luigi Luzzatti, 
86, onetime (1910) Italian Premier 
and Minister of the Interior; m 
Rome. As a young man, he, 4 
Venetian Jew, was accused of trea- 
son for starting a gondolier mutual 
aid society, in Venice. Besides 
holding government positions he 
created the “Peoples Banks,” and 
two years ago was popularly noml- 
nated first president of the pro 
posed “Italian Academy.” 
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BUSINESS 


April Dividends 


Stockholders in a few more than 
500 U. S. corporations last week 
received and cashed dividend checks 
totaling more than $500,000,000 as 
their income for the first quarter 
of the year. More than 30 com- 
panies also declared extra divi- 
dends, notably American Safety 
Razor, Childs (restaurants), Coca- 
Cola, Pere Marquette R.R., Mid- 
land Steel, Humble Oil & Gas, St. 
Louis & San Francisco (“Frisco”) 
R.R., United Fruit, Singer Sew- 
ing Machine. The largest extra 
dividend—$60 a share—was paid 
by a relatively obscure concern, 
Pratt & Whitney, manufacturers 
of aircraft. 


Singer Manufacturing Co., which 
makes 80% of the sewing machines 
in the world and sells them through 
agencies in practically every com- 
munity of the world, is one of the 
corporations which Professor Wil- 
liam Zebina_ Riple of Harvard 
scolded in his book Main Street 
and Wall Street* for furnishing 
“neither hide nor hair of financial 
data... in the usual sources of 
information.” Singer officials are 
seemingly thus niggardly because 
their stock is closely owned by 
people, many of whom knew the 
founders of their corporation and 
remember the anecdote of how the 
late Inslee A. Hopper became their 
first president. 

It was before the Civil War. 
Isaac Merritt Singer (1811-75) was 
a Yankee peddler hawking notions 
through Connecticut when he came 
across the lock stitch sewing ma- 
chine that Elias Howe (1819-67) 
had invented in 1846. Peddler 
Singer made some modifications, 
upon which he got a patent in 1852. 
There were law suits, in which 
Edward A. Clark, Manhattan law- 
yer, represented Singer. Lawyer 
and client formed the Singer cor- 
poration. Mr. Hopper was their 
bookkeeper at $20 a week. 

To him they came. Said Singer: 
“Clark won’t let me be president, 
and I swear I won’t let him.” 
Said Clark: “Our president ought 
to be a married man. The office 
requires some dignity. ... Don’t 
you know some nice girl that you 
would like to marry?” Mr. Hopper 
did know such a girl, married her. 


Banks 


Only in Manhattan can the presi- 
dents of two multi-million dollar 
banks maintain practical anony- 
mity. The two men in point are 
President Stephen Baker of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. (depos- 
its: $281,483,902), and President 
Chellis A. Austin of the Seaboard 
National Bank (deposits: $175,056,- 


*Published by Little, Brown ($2.50). The 
Professor has compiled articles and state- 
Ments that have appeared variously in the 
Magazines and in ‘TIME-summaries. To- 
gether they make what he is pleased to 
call “a study in the relation of property 
to civilization.” Some businessmen dislike 
is study. 


Your Choice 
of Western Vacations 
via Union Pacific 


California — Yosemite — Yellowstone 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Colorado—Zion and Grand Canyon 
National Parks 


Low Fares this Summer to All the West 


Pacific Northwest America’s greatest grandeur! Big 
and Alaska trees, Majestic mountains, tremen- 
dous canyons, geysers, waterfalls, 
glaciers, wild animals, world ports, 
cosmopolitan cities. Go West this 
summer for a varied vacation you 

will never forget. 


Let our travel experts show youhow 
you can visit one or all of these 
: wonderlands as you choose on one 
dae Union Pacific Tour. The cost is sur- 
Zion and Grand Canyon _prisingly low. Independent or Es- 
National: Parks corted All-expense Tours. Many fine 
fast trains daily. 


Indicate which region you are 

interested in and booklets and 

complete information will be 

Colorado mailed promptly. 
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084). The two men have been dis- 
cussing the possible merger of their 
institutions, but so cautiously 
that some of their vice presidents 
and directors did not know what 
Was going on. 

As it was, in order to cor- 
rect wild rumors, President Baker 
last week said: “While it is true 








© Keystone 
BAKER 


STEPHEN 
. mulling over a merger 


that discussions .. . looking toward 
a possible merger of the two insti- 
tutions have taken place, no agree- 
ment has been reached. It is im- 
possible to say if a_ satisfactory 
agreement can be made.” Shares 
in his bank are worth currently 
about $283 each; stock of President 
Austin’s Seaboard National is 
worth about $755. If the merger 
succeeds, stock will be traded at 
about such values. 

No anchorite of Wall Street, 
President Baker yet inherently dis- 
likes publicity. That reticence, 
among other factors, prevented 
Mayor James Walker of New York 
City’ appointing Mr. Baker police 
commissioner last year, although 
Mr. Baker’s friends assured Mayor 
Walker that the banker would 
accept the appointment as an obli- 
gation. They pointed to the facts 
that he is, quietly, the President 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, Manhattan, 
a trustee of Columbia University, 
and an earnest, active Episcopalian. 

So President Baker has _ stuck 
to his Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
the corporation which his grand- 
father (another Stephen Baker) 
helped conniving Aaron Burr create 
in 1799, ostensibly to furnish Man- 
hattan drinking water against the 
yellow fever epidemic of that year, 
really to weasel a banking institu- 
tion through the objections of 
Alexander Hamilton, whom Burr 
hated and later killed in duel. 


In Pittsburgh, Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon’s Mel- 
lon National Bank has more de- 
posits ($145,414,409) than his Union 
Trust Co. ($128,639,172). Union 
Trust employes assuage their pride 
by realizing that their industry 
brings their bank vast profits. Out 
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of these, their directors last week 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50%, which is of course the equiva- 
lent of 200% a year. George 
Fisher Baker’s First National Bank 
in Manhattan yields but 100% divi- 
dends yearly. 


Third 


Some will say that the General 
Motors Co. now makes more auto- 
mobiles than any other company 
and that the Ford Co. makes near- 
ly as many. Last year, Ford made 
most, may make most again. But 
who knows what car company ranks 
third in production? Chrysler,* 
(Walter P., first, last and always 
mechanic, now collects oriental rugs 
and finances scientific expeditions), 
So proudly announced the Chrysler 
Co. last week, pride swelling with 
the thought the General Motors in- 
cludes many a different car, in- 
cludes also Chevrolet, which like 
the Ford is cheaper than the 
Chrysler. Of course Chrysler with 
its “50” selling for $750—$885 
comes close to the lowest auto- 
price level, but people associate 
the name chiefly with the “70” 
which cannot be bought for less 
than $5 less than $1500. 


Adair Bankruptcy 


Were a bed slat yanked from 
under a napping Southern gentle- 
man, he would be scarcely more 
annoyed than were Southern busi- 
nessmen last week when Adair 
Realty & Trust Co. and Adair & 
Senter Co. (its construction sub- 
sidiary) went into bankruptcy in 
them—have been the warp of At- 
lanta’s community fabric. George 
Atlanta. 

The Adairs—three generations of 
Washington Adair was conductor 
of the first railroad train that 


*As a make (brand) of motor car 
Chrysler comes fourth—after Ford, Chevro- 
let, and thirdly Buick. General Motors, of 
course, makes both Chevrolet and Buick. 





Harry L. Reicnensacu 
International 
Advertising - Publicity 
565 Fifth Ave. 


Member of 
CAPEHART-CAREY CORP. 
TIMES BUILDING 
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A University 
Afloat 
Around the World 


Thes.s. “AURANIA” of theCunard Line 


sails from New York September 1927 for 
8 months visiting 26 foreign countries, 












Faculty of 50. Close personal contact between 

students and faculty. Credit allowed at most 

universities for courses taken. 

This Cruise is Co-educational. 

Open to pre-collegiates and und u- 

ates, also to a limited number of older 

people with educational inclinations. 

Cost—$2500. to $4150.—fully inclusive. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE INC. 


11 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 
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« the monocles . . . 


Not to the monocles— 
not to the millions 


UBLICATION advertising, ana- 

lytic, interpretative, tends to list class 
against mass, quality against quantity.* 
Magazine “A”, lofty, aristocratic, im- 
plies that its typical reader wears a 
monocle and represents zero in price 
resistance. Magazine “B”, street-level, 
popular, counts heads by millions, points 
out that the average man buys many 
a luxury and lives not by bread alone. 


Not monocles, not millions 
TIME, individual, unique, belongs 


not to the monocles, not to the millions. 
The common denominator of TIME 
readers is alert, progressive keen-mind- 
edness. The man who wants a clearer, 
saner world-picture than he can get 
from his daily newspaper—the man 
who values such a picture at $5 a year 


—that man is the TIME reader.} 


Cross-section 
Restricted to no class, TIME gives 


the advertiser a cross-section of the U. 
S. public. Presidents of companies read 
it—so, very likely, do their stenogra 
phers. The point—vital, essential — 
is that people do not read TIME be- 
cause they are rich or poor, tall or short, 
fat or thin, but because they are people 
—and because they are smart people. 


Fertile field 


Alert, progressive, open-minded, the 
TIME reader-body constitutes a fertile 
field in which the advertiser, sowing, 
should also reap. That is why TIME 
(circulation 135,000) carries more adver- 
tising than any other national weekly 
with less than a million circulation. 

ROBERT L. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 


25 W. 45th Se., New York City 
Main Office. Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


* Thus results, on the one hand, the “Quality 
Group,” on the other, “Tell to 

19,000 TIME subscribersin 1925, guarenceed plus 
135,000 1m 1927, write your own tucket for 195 


At $5 yearly, TIME has the highest cost per word of any U. S. periodical. 


TIME 


“THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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When You Pull Out 
Your File Drawer ? 


A Troubled,Tossing Or Everything Orderly 
Sea of Papers? and Accessible ? 


Neither side of this picture is over-drawn. 


If you use ordinary flat folders for bulky 
contents, you will have them riding high and 
low in the drawer, with the index names 
obscured and the natural separation lost, 
causing loss of time in filing or finding 
papers. Damage to the papers themselves 
will also result. 

Folders will do for a few papers, but too often 
they contain over-loads which should be placed 
in roomier containers, still retaining their position 
in the file. 

There is only one remedy for an overloaded folder, 
and that is a 


“Vertex’”’ File Pockets are all capacity; they stand 
erect and keep their contents so; their index is always 
in view; they allow free access for reference, either 
in the file or out of it; they save space, for they 
prevent slumping. 

We would like you to place the contents of one of 
your bulkiest folders in a sample “Vertex” Pocket, 
and see what you think of it. 

To prove our case, if you have a filing cabinet, 
we will send a free sample ‘‘Vertex’’ Pocket which 
we ask you to use in place of your most crowd- 
ed folder. Use the coupon below. There is no 
obligation. 

——==—==— CUT HERE 733" 


Please send for examination and trial a 
free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VER- 
TEX” File Pocket, as described in April 11 
TIME. 

Name of Firm 


Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring.... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


entered the city (1845). When 
Union troops burned the town in 
the Civil War, he was already do- 
ing a real estate business there; 
and he, as much as anyone else, 
helped the rebuilding. His sons— 
able, active Forrest and able, quiet 
George—continued to trade lots. At 


© Wide World 
Forrest ADAIR 
Past Illustrious Potentate 


one time or another these men 
and their sons have handled prac- 
tically every piece of real estate 
in Atlanta. Forrest Adair has won 
national repute among Masons for 
beginning, at Atlanta, the move- 
ment for Masonic hospitals for 
crippled children. He is a Past 
Illustrious Potentate of the Shrine 
(social organizations of 32° 
Masons). 

The bankruptcies were caused 
by suits against Adair Realty & 
Trust Co. for $915.45 and against 
Adair & Senter for $23,221.18. 
They could not pay their debts 
promptly, for their own money 
was frozen in real estate mortgages 
and in construction projects.* So 
Adair investors will probably lose 
about 25% of their money. Said 
Forrest Adair last week, in rueful 
summary of the real estate mort- 
gage bond business: “Each separ- 
ate issue of bonds is made by a 
separate company, and secured by 
a separate mortgage, and as to 
75% or more of these bonds, the 
mortgage securing the same _ is 
ample and will be secure for every 
holder of the individual bond on 
that property... .” 


Hero 


Years hence, when the definitive 
biography of Henry Ford is writ- 
ten, there will be a paragraph be- 
ginning with the hour of 8:25 on 
the Sunday evening of March 27, 
1927. At that moment he, aged 64, 


*At present they are building a large 
hotel at Knoxville, Tenn. Their activities 
in Florida, notably at Sarasota, cost them 
much. 
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climbed into a Ford coupé at his 
factory laboratories -at Dearborn, 
Mich., pointed the car’s nose toward 
his home, half a mile away. Driv- 
ing at his customary 25 miles per 
hour, even though the Chicago-De- 
troit highway was comparatively 
empty, he had nothing to vex him 
but a drizzling rain and a bleak 
landscape. Suddenly, as he crossed 
the Rouge River bridge, he heard 
the roar of a big car behind him 
anda Studebaker drew up alongside, 
smashed into him, sped on toward 
Detroit. Mr. Ford’s Ford spun 
around crazily, bounced over a six- 
inch curb, tumbled down a 15-foot 
embankment, came to rest with the 
aid of a tree. That tree was a 
better stopping point than the 
Rouge River. Spitting blood, Mr. 
Ford climbed out of the wreckage, 
staggered a quarter mile, appeared 
before his gatekeeper who imme- 
diately telephoned Mrs. Ford. She 
rushed from the house to the gate, 

In order to avoid publicity, 
*Mr. Ford remained at home for two 
days before being taken to the 
Henry Ford Hospital at Dearborn. 
He had suffered a slight concussion 
of the brain, several deep cuts, in- 
numerable bruises, no broken bones. 
He recovered gradually, painfully. 


Secret Kept. Two able-bodied 
young workmen, who were trying 
out a new Ford, saw the car go 
over the embankment. The police 
were informed. The judge and the 
lawyers at the Sapiro-Ford trial 
(see p. 23), Mr. Ford’s family and 
intimates, several doctors and em- 
ployes at the hospital knew that the 








Cycles That Sway} 


every business and profession 
Note the effect of 735 years of war, 


politics, immigration, panics. 
READ **Business Annals”, Willard L. Thorp’s com 
prehensive record of the cycles of prosperity and 
depression. Contains facts fundamental to social and 
business life, Also a penetrating analysis by Dr. Wesley 
C. Mitchell of the duration and intensity of business 
cycles and their international relationships. 
“Business Annals” is world-wide in scope. Not only 
does it cover 17 leading 
countries, but interrelates 
= their economic histories. 
records cycles in: Cycles in England and 
U. S. from 1790 | the United States are 
England * 1790 | recorded since 1790. 
France 1840 ‘ 
Germany 1856 | Reveals the reactionsof 
Austria 1867 | business and the great 
Russia 1890 social movements upon 
Sweden 1890 each other—the effects 
Netherlands 1890 | of war, politics, immi- 
gration, money stand. 


Italy ** 1890 
ards, panics, banking. 


Argentina 1890 

Brazil 1890 

Canada | 1890 This wealth of fact cost 

South Africa ;, 1890 years of effort. It is 
yours in one volume for 
only $4.00 postpaid. Send 


Australia * 1890 
India 1890 

letterhead or coupon 
with check. 


Japan 1890 
China 1890 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


474 West 24th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“BUSINESS ANNALS” 


Enclosed please find $4.00 for ‘‘Business Annals”. 
DOR, iv od SRG iises 004 c0'be 0 Keds cee us 0c kane 
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This map shows the location in North America of the properties’ of the Cities Service organization, which, from a small beginning in 1910, has 


grown until today it includes more than 100 public utility and petroleum subsidiaries. 


SERVING A NATION 


One of the most important 
of the 100 Cities Service 
subsidiaries is Empire Gas 
and Fuel Co, It produces 
annually over 9,000,000 bbls. 
foil, and its refining capac- 
ity is 20,000 barrels daily, 


Cities Service subsidiaries 
supply sixty communities 
annually with more than 
400,000,000 cubic feet of 
manufactured gas for do- 
mestic and industrial pur- 
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—__¢g@ modern romance of SUCCESS 


To provide millions of people with the advancements of present 
day life—the everyday necessities of good living —Cities Service sub- 
sidiaries operate in 30 states. 


This great organization of 18,000 trained employees brings electric 
light and power, oil and gasoline, natural and manufactured gas, 
and transportation into 3000 communities. 


Over $500,000,000 of diversified properties make Cities Service a 
dominant contribution to American progress. That it has won an 
outstanding position is evidenced by the fact that 275,000 individ. 
uals, banks, insurance companies and other institutions are now en- 
rolled as investors in the Cities Service organization. 


The keynote of Cities Service operations is local initiative and con- 
trol in each property, backed by the concurrence of a strong central 
management committee of business executives, eminent engineers 
and able financiers. At minimum expense, this management pro- 
vides for diversified properties all the advantages of nationally 
known experts in every line with no loss of local experience, initi- 
ative or pride of individual achievement. 


“Serving a Nation” is an illustrated booklet, telling about the Cities 

Service organization and its fiscal agents, Henry L. Doherty & Company. 

This free booklet sent upon request addressed to Cities Service Company, 
60 Wall Street, New York City. 


8 p.m. Eastern Standard Time and 7 p.m. Central Time, through the fol- 
lowing stations: WEAF, WLIT, WEEI,WGR,WGY,WRC,WCAE,WTAM, 


J Goldman Band Concerts are broadcast by Cities Service Company Fridays at t 
°e 
WWJ, WSAI, WGN, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA. 


Among America’s leading 
utilities is the Toledo Edison 
Company, oneof the 100 sub- 
sidiaries of Cities Service. 
It serves a population of 
410,000 with domestic and 
industrial electricity. 


Over 64,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of natural cas is sup- 
plied annually by Cities 
Service subsidiaries. Pipe 
line system covers territory 
equal to land area of all 
England and Wales. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Diversified Interests 
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The A-B-A Cheque is the only certified travel cheque that enjoys universal acceptance 


CERTIFIED 
TRAVEL CHEQUES 


AT NO ADDED COST 


ACANNY SCOT originated the idea 

of special cheques for travelers 
many years ago. His ingrained thrift- 
instinct had revolted against the enor- 
mous waste of travel funds by loss 
and theft. 

In 1919 the American Bankers As- 
sociation created the first certified 
travel cheque, backed by the prestigeof 
the entire Association. 

These cheques are better than gold 
because they are good anywhere, be- 
ing immediately convertible into cash. 
And because they afford complete pro- 
tection against loss or theft. 

The A-B-A.Cheque is the only cer- 
tified travel cheque that enjoys uni- 


versal acceptance. Yet it costs no more 
than ordinary travel funds. 

Banks, hotels, ticket offices, shops 
in all parts of the world convert A-B-A 
Certified Cheques into cash at the 
most favorablerates. U.S.Government 
customs officials accept them at all 

orts. 

The list of A-B-A users in 1926 in- 
cludes the names of thousands of the 
most experienced travelers, men and 
women prominent in all walks of life. 
From coast to coast, A:B-A’s are de- 
manded by those who know. 

11,000 banks advise the use of these 
certified cheques. Get them from 
your bank for your next trip. 


Better Than Gold 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Bankers Trust Company, New York, London and Paris, acts for the 
American Bankers Association as Manager of A-B-A Cheques. 
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richest man in the U. S. was as 
near death as he had ever beep, 
Yet, so well did all these people 
keep their secret that it was not 
until three days after the crash 
that headlines throughout the land 
screamed: “FORD HURT IN MURDER 
PLOT.” 

Accident or Plot? One group of 
spokesmen for Henry Ford ap. 
nounced that he regards the crash 
merely as an accident caused by a 
drunken driver or a road-hog. The 
other spokesmen said that Mr. Ford 
believes a deliberate attempt was 
made to kill him. The details of 
the crash, the secrecy in which it 
was kept for three days, the elabo- 
rate precautions in bringing Mr, 
Ford home from the hospital (two 
ambulances, two stretchers), the 
heavily increased guard about the 
Ford home—all tend to confirm the 
plot theory, which Mr. Ford is said 
to have dropped at the end of the 
week. Extensive researches by the 
police and by private detectives 
have not yet revealed either the 
Studebaker or its two occupants, 
even though it is hinted that they 
are known to Mr. Ford’s detectives, 


Window Mile 

In London last week, H. Gordon 
Selfridge, Anglicized-A merican 
whose daughters have maryed 
Frenchmen, owner of the great 
British ‘department stores (Sel- 
fridge & Co., Ltd. and its branches 
in the provinces) was busily ne- 
gotiating’ for control of a rival 
department store—Whiteley’s. 

William Whiteley, son of a coun- 
try grain dealer, came to London 
and opened a draper’s shop while 
the U.S.- Civil War raged. He 
put his trust in window displays, 
at a time when storekeepers had 
to decoy customers into their mur- 
ky shops. Victorians were daz- 
zled, and he became the “Uni- 
versal Provider.” When shot to 
death* in 1907, he had a _ business 
worth $4,500,000. This, since the 
War, has supported the model gar- 
den village of Burhill, near Walton 
on the - Thames, where _ several 
hundred aged men and women 
workers, indigents, prolong a lean 
existence in 300 cottages. 

By acquiring Whiteley’s, H. Gor- 
don Selfridge, onetime partner of 
Marshall Field’s, Chicago, becomes 
the greatest store owner of Eu- 
rope. In London alone he will 
have a full mile of window dis- 


plays. : 
Notes 

Colgate-Pompeian. Bayard Col- 
gate, director of Colgate & Co. 
(soaps, perfumes, toilet articles), 
went to Cleveland last. week to 
talk with President Otto F. Leo- 
pold of Pompeian Manufacturing 
Co. (cosmetics). Result: Colgate 
& Co. acquired control of the Pom- 
peian concern. | 


Victor. Durmg 1925, Victor 
Talking Machine lost $4,187,879 by 
scrapping its old type machines 
and remodeling its factories at 
Camden, N. J., to make Radiolas 
(combined talking machines and 

*By one Horace George Rayner who 


thought himself Merchant Whiteley’s ille 
gitimate son. 
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radio receiving sets) and Urtho- 
phonics (talking machines con- 
trolled by vacuum tubes). This was 
to offset competition of radio re- 
ceiving set manufacturers (TIME, 
Dec. 20). The rewards of the 
changes came last year. Profits 
were $7,988,094, the largest for the 
company since 1916, wrote Presi- 
dent Edward E. Shumaker to stock- 
holders last week (see p. 19). 


Iron & Steel. Writer John W. 
Hill in last week’s Iron Trade Re- 
view summarized 1926 iron and 
steel business. Twenty-six com- 
panies. earned $265,138,052 on capi- 
talization of $3,954,170,893—6.7%. 
In 1925 the percentage of earnings 
to capital was 5.61. U. S. Steel’s 
rate was 6.65%, that of Beth- 
lehem Steel 5.54%. Such returns 
on investments are far less than 
prevail in other industries, Writer 
Hill declared, pointing to General 
Motors whose earnings last year 
were 30%—$186,000,000 on $634,- 
000,000 capital. 


Western Union’s net income last 

year. Was $15,205,049, no notable 
increase above the $15,186,259 of 
1925. Yet the gross operating 
revenues were $134,464,886, the 
greatest in the concern’s. history, 
considerably more than the $127,- 
078,023 of the previous year. In 
report to stockholders last week, 
President Newcomb Carlton said 
that 64,000 miles of copper wire 
were strung during 1926. 


Sleep. Railroads, notably the 
Pennsylvania and B. & O., offered 
lat week  new-type pullman 
coaches. Each car contained 14 
private rooms, communicating if 
desired. Each room had a full 
length bed, folding table and chair, 
full toilet facilities with hot and 
cold running water, electric fans, 
shaded lights, and full length mir- 
ror. For travel in these new cars 
railroads that had them charged 
1% fare for transportation plus the 
price of two lower berths for the 
use of the rooms. 
Foreign Financing. At Rome Dic- 
tator Mussolini watched the sale in 
Manhattan last week of $30,000,000 
City of Rome bonds. He wants the 
money to accomplish his housing 
schemes and to finance some public 
utilities. (The U. S. has loaned 
somewhat more than a billion dol- 
lars during each of the past four 
years to foreign governments, mu- 
nicipalities, industries. Last week 
the cities of Milan, Vienna, Buda- 
pest and Belgrade were preparing 
Specifications for U. S. loans.) 


An Iceman. Twenty-one years 
ago one Samuel Rubel, im- 
mgrant from Riga (Latvia), ped- 
dled ice in Brooklyn. Now 
he is president of Rubel Coal 
& Ice Co. and worth $25,000,000. 
But withal he is not a nice man, 
declared sundry petty ice peddlers, 
when Mr. Rubel tried to freeze 
them out of business the past year 
by giving free ice to their cus- 
tomers. For that,*the Kings County 
grand jury last week indicted him, 
and 28 people sued him for dam- 
ages, 


.. he throws 
dividends away 


In other business matters, he 
was shrewd, analytical .. . buying the 
best at the lowest price . . . and he al- 
ways studied the record of every com- 
pany with which he dealt . . 


But his automobile insurance, he 
“turned over” to a congenial acquain- 
tance ... he did not know the name of 
the company—and they paid no divi- 
dends. 


* *+ * * 


22% is our latest dividend rate—for 
forty years the American Mutual has 
paid to policyholders dividends of 
never less than 20% . . . a saving suffi- 
cient to pay the insurance on at least 
one car in six. 

The American Mutual is the oldest, 
largest and strongest mutual liability 
company in the world—investigate 
American Mutual service and saving 
... for further information just fill out 
the coupon below. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO, 
144 BerKELEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN 


NEVER LESS THAN 20% DIVIDENDS o/ 


‘The Oldest, Largest, 
Strongest Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company in 


the World 
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(levelanders‘Prefer 
the CLEVELAND 


one know it best, prefer 
Hotel Cleveland for its excep- 
tional food, its quiet but friendly 
service, its furnishings and at- 
mosphere of a luxurious home. 

Clevelanders who are accus- 
tomed to the best the city affords, 
lunch and dine here every day and 
recommend this hotel to out-of- 
town friends. They consider it— 
as you will—more like a private 
club than a hotel. Yet rates for 
many rooms are as low as $3, and 
a moderate priced Lunch Room 
supplements the main dining 
rooms. 

Hotel Cleveland is on the Public 

o pag convenient to all parts 

18) 


the city. Every room has pri- 
vate bath and servidor service. 


HOTEL 
LEVELAND 


PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND 


AERONAUTICS 


Skies of Germany 

Despatches of the past two years 
have taught U. S. newspaper read- 
ers to picture the sky over Ger- 
many as crossed and criss-crossed 
and streaming in all directions 
with aircraft, like a big duckmarsh 
at dawn. Last week a new detail 
entered the picture, a chain of air- 
planes hooked up like railroad ex- 
press cars. As the flying train 
passes over a city, the rear plane 
is uncoupled. It circles noiselessly 
to earth. Passengers alight. Their 
train has vanished down the sky 
to leave other passengers at other 
cities. At some terminal city the 
“locomotive” will descend. ... In 
an experiment at Karlsruhe, a mo- 
torless glider, manned by a pilot, 
was successfully towed aloft and 
cut free and brought to earth. En- 
gineers predicted the rest. Need- 
ing very little velocity to stay 
aloft, several gliders would be no 
great drag on a multi-motored ship, 
the chief problem lying in getting 
them off the ground at the start. 

German science, invention and in- 
dustry are teeming. Among devel- 
opments lately reported have been 
things so varied as synthetic pe- 
troleum, and precious stones, motor 
fuel with water as a large ingredi- 
ent, silk out of lobster shells and 
other garbage, bullet-proof police 
clothes. But aviation is the prime 
field in which Germany proposes 
to dominate the world tomorrow. 
Supremacy in the air will, she 
thinks, give her commercial su- 
premacy. While “DIN,” the 
Deutsche Industrie Normung, works 
on earth to standardize every man- 
ufactured product in Germany— 
from collar buttons to apartment 
houses—and begs the industries of 
other nations to co-operate, so 
that a spare part for a motor or 
typewriter made in Germany will 
be obtainable as readily in Brazil 
as in Belgium, the aeronautic en- 
gineers and companies, subsidized 
by the Reichstag,* pursue colossal 
designs. 

Craft. The aerial sleeper is now 
a commonplace to government 
couriers between Germany and 
Russia. Eight leather easy chairs 
in the passenger cabin convert into 
four bunks, with curtains. There 
are slight, agile cabin attendants; 
refreshment machines. 

A commission representing the 
French chambers of commerce 
which lately examined Germany’s 
aircraft factories, found that ten- 
and twelve-passenger planes, triple- 
motored for safety, were still most 
in demand by the large German 
passenger companies. But larger 
planes were building daily. 

The Junkers factory lately put 
into commission a_ triple-motored 
monoplane carrying 25 passengers 
and a crew of four. 

A new Dornier Superwal model, 
with two Rolls-Royce-Conder mo- 
tors, takes 21 passengers, crew of 


*To one company alone, the German 
State gave $4,000,000 last year. France’s 
total air subsidy was about $2,500,000; 
Britain’s, $685,000. 
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four. In tests it lifted 60 persons, 
a freight load greater than the 
ship’s weight when empty. 

Winged superboats driven by 12 
engines and capable of carrying 10) 
or more passengers are under con- 
struction at the Junkers and Rump. 
ler works. Japan has ordered one, 

Study of a new type of construc. 
tion—hollow metal body with 
curved side extensions replacing 
distinct wings—has led German 
engineers to predict ships of 150 
tons, 20,000 tons! 

Plans are drawn for a dirigible 
to fly around the globe without 
stopping. 

Routes. The Lufthansa (Co, 
largest of European flying corpora. 
tions, was selling advance reserva- 
tions last week for the opening 
flight of its Berlin-to-Peking via 
Moscow line. 

Milan and Berlin were connected 
last week, with the opening of an 


electrified 
trains 


The electrified subur- 
ban service of Greater 
Chicago carries a quar’ 
ter of a million pas- 
sengers each day, and 
considerably more 
than half of the elec- 
tricity for these trains 
is supplied by the Pub- 
lic Service Company 
of Northern Illinois. 


Write for latest Year Book 
with interesting facts about 
this Company and the pro- 
gressive territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—286 
coxamunities - with Gas 


or Electricity 
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extension of the new Berlin-Vienna 
service. (An Italian company will 
soon carry this line to Rome.) 

Plans for a route connecting Ger- 
many and Spain are nearly com- 
plete, and upon them depends Ger- 
many’s greatest plan of all, for ac- 
cess to South America. The co- 
operation of French and Swiss com- 
panies seemed necessary for a route 
touching Berlin, Stuttgart, Basel, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Barcelona and 
Madrid but a Spanish-German com- 
bination has finally undertaken to 
overleap the intervening countries 
and fly German planes all the way. 

Germans have obtained a conces- 
sion for a 5,500-mile Zeppelin serv- 
ice between Seville and Buenos 
Aires. The base at Seville is un- 
der construction. Taxiplane service 
will connect it with Madrid. The 
ship to be built at Friedrichshafen 
will first make an exhaustive study 
of high-altitude wind currents over 
the South Atlantic. 

Figures. Ships of the Lufthansa 
Co. alone flew 3,813,858 miles last 
year, or 30% more than all French 
companies combined. They carried 
56,268 passengers, almost triple 
the French total. (France stands 
second in European aviation, Eng- 
land third.) 

The cost of German flying fig- 
ured out at about 12c per mile in 
1926. Flying fare is actually low- 
er than railroad fare between Ber- 
lin and Munich (75 marks to 77%). 


Off Barrow 


On Alaska’s uppermost tip, Point 
Barrow, Captain George Hubert 
Wilkins, blackbearded Australian 
soldier of fortune, searcher by air 
for an undiscovered continent, 
warmed up the Wright Whirlwind 
motor of a Stinson plane by leaving 
an oil heater in the hangar all 
night. . The thermometer was at 50 
below 0. Buckets of hot oil poured 
into the motor next morning sped 
the getaway. With an offshore 
wind under tail, Captain Wilkins 
and his pilot, hardbitten Carl Ben 
Eielson, steered 25° west of north, 
and vanished out over the Arctic 
Ocean. The plan was to fly thus 
for six hours, then turn southwest, 
fly two hours, then turn back to 
Point Barrow. The territory thus 
circumscribed, 50,000 square miles 
lying polewards of Wrangel and 
Whitney islands had never been 
viewed by man.* It might contain 
land. . . . But Captain Wilkins 
did not return to Barrow as sched- 
uled. After 82 hours his comrades 
at the base camp caught a radio 
fash: “Engine trouble.” He and 
Pilot Eielson had been forced down 
100 miles from shore, not west, 
but east of Barrow’s longitude. 
A blizzard raged. The distress 
signals ceased. The crew on shore 
Waited for weather before flying 
out in a reserve plane to see how 
their chief fared among floes and 
hummocks which split, sometimes, 
with thunderous reports into leads 
‘The farthest flight northwest of Barrow, 
made last year by Captain Wilkins (Time, 
April 19), was 100 miles. The area seen 

Explorers Amundsen, Ellsworth and 
Nobile from the Norge was a zone varying 

een 10 and 100 miles in width, due 
torth of Barrow. 


N. EB. A. 
GEorGE HUBERT WILKINS 


(From Arctic floes): “Engine 
trouble.” 


of open water; which close again, 
sometimes, crushing whatever may 
have fallen in them like flies in a 
glacier. 


Fast Fascist 


Having skimmed Africa, spanned 
the Atlantic, looped South America, 
threaded the West Indies, Comman- 


der Francesco De Pinedo, swart 
Fascist ace, last week swooped 
into New Orleans with his two 
aides in their big seaplane. He had 
just shaved freshly out over the 
Gulf of Mexico, finished off his 
ship’s last bottle of Chianti, playea 
his phonograph. Voluble gentle- 
men, one of them enormously cor- 
pulent (Mayor O’Keefe), welcomed 
him to the U. S. Soon he was 
hopping again, to Galveston, to San 
Antonio. His four-continent itiner- 
ary called for flight across the 
desert southwest to the Pacific, 
north to Seattle, back (following 
lakes) to Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton, Newfoundland, the Azores, 
Portugal, Rome. He hoped to get 
home on April 21, anniversary of 
Rome’s founding, certain of a 
prodigious “triumph.” All Italy is 
placarded by J! Duce’s aviation re- 
cruiting posters: “Don’t you want 
to become a De Pinedo?” 


SCIENCE 


Tomb 


Stimulated to historical intro- 
spection by the curiosity of nations 
that are, comparatively, mere chil- 
dren, Egypt is jealously digging 
herself up these days, under Eu- 
ropean leadership. Last week, led 
by Digger Cecil Firth, archaeolog- 
ists of the Antiquities Department 
of the Egyptian government climbed 
up a stairway of 100 steps out of 
the rocky bowels of their land, at 








Time to Re-tire 


Get a FISK 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


For Every Car 
Every Purse 


For every car, every 
road, there is a Fisk 
Tire, priced for every 
urse. When nothing 
bie the best will do, 
when theexacting buyer 
insists on extra comfort, 
extra safety, extra mile- 
age, the choice nar- 
rows down to the Fisk 
Extra Heavy Balloon. 
The Fisx Line includes 
Fisk Balloon, Fisk Premier 
Balloon, and Fisk Extra 


Heavy Balloon. For every 
tire there is a Fisk Tube. 
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see these GIANT 


REDWOODS 


on your trip to 
Californias 


HIRTY centuries ago, these 
redwoods were young. And 


this summer, if you plan your 
trip to California well, you can see 
them. 

A scenic highway, 400 miles long, 
runs through the heart of all these fa- 
mous groves, north from San Francisco 
into Oregon via Grants Pass. Whether 
you travel by rail, auto stage or your 
owncar, the world’s oldest living trees 
will shade your journey. 

Giant ferns and rhododendrons; 
cool, sparkling streams; modern ho- 
tels; camping sites unsurpassed; fish- 
ing, swimming and boating are every- 
where along your way. 

You’ll see so much that is new and 
delightful in the Redwood Empire 
that you will always want to come 
back and make it your home. Send 
this coupon, today, for the illustrated 
booklets on this vacation wonderland. 

Plan your trip with these valuable 
helps; whatever you finally decide, 
you ought to have the information and 
assistance they will give you, 


RI-27 


440 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 70 
Please send me your booklets 


Sakkara near where ancient Mem- 
phis stood, and said they thought 
they had found the tomb of Archi- 
tect. Im-Hotep, the Christopher 
Wren of 5,000 years ago. Besides 
building King Zoser’s famed Step 
Pyramid at Memphis and other 
monuments, Im-Hotep founded the 
sciences of law and medicine along 
the Nile. By the time of Public- 
ist Tutankhamen (enthroned about 
1358 B. C.) his legend was almost 
as old as Christianity now is to the 
modern world. In Ptolemaic times 
(Fourth to First Centuries, B. C.) 
he was deified. 

Perhaps, admitted the diggers, 
the tomb had been a temporary one 
for King Zoser, used pending Im- 
Hotep’s completion of the nearby 
Step Pyramid, under the wall of 
which it lay.. Or perhaps it was 
Zoser’s queen’s tomb. The _ sar- 
cophagus, still hidden, would tell. 
Meantime the diggers marveled at 
a maze of deep tunnels, at remains 
of blue tiling, at a dozen alabaster 
wine jars. 


Why Whales 


“Why, of course everything any- 
body can learn by investigating 
the ocean and the organisms that 
live in it will be useful to some- 
body in some way at some time.” 
So said the late Edward Wryllis 
Scripps, journalist and humani- 
tarian, before founding the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography at the 
University of California. Last 
week came news of a characteristic 
undertaking of this institution. It 
stood sponsor for a whaling ex- 
pedition off the San Clemente Is- 
lands. 


The crew of the whaler Lansing 
were killing Whales at an average 
rate of two per day and lashing 
them alongside for scientists to cut 
from the base of the whale brains 
the whale pituitary glands. After 
each operation, the carcass was 
set adrift, the small gland pitched 
into a barrel. When the Lansing 
returns, Dr. Max S. Dunn will at- 
tempt to analyze whale pituitaries 
into their constituent elements to 
discover what agency or force 
causes whale tissue to assume such 
prodigious proportions, perhaps 
what agency or force is the source 
of all animal structure and life. 
Possible “usefulness”: a better un- 
derstanding of how to _ produce 
mammoth food fish, poultry, circus 
freaks. 


THEATRE 


New Plays 


The Scalawag. David Higgins is 
known over the length and breadth 
of the land for His Last Dollar, a 
play written, acted, produced by 
him for more than a decade. In 
this new piece, he again enacts a 
lovable, old scamp bent on doing 
good in the wickedest ways. He 
would marry his pretty grand- 
daughter to the grandson of his 
partner (in the garage business). 
The grandson helps himself into 
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trouble by helping out a_ bootleg 
ging World War veteran. But the 
aged rascal fixes everything. The 
play consists for the most part of 
‘canned” gag situations of the Hi 
reliable “old soak” brand. 


Le Maire’s Affairs. There are 
those who deplore burlesque in 
favor of more subtle satire like 
Americana. Others love display, 
like Lucky. Some would prefer Le 
Maire’s Affairs, full of crudely ridi- 
culous_ skits, awkward clowning 
(by Charlotte Greenwood), amaz- 
ing absurdities (by Lester Allen), 
pretty chorus girls, striking en- 
sembles. Two numbers, the cameo 
dance and the minstrel drill are as 
pleasing to the eye as anything in 
town. The skits are funny—at 
times, definitely embarrassing. Ted 
Lewis’ band jazzes well toward the 
end. After a few more presenta- 
tions, the show will probably }b 
corrected for tempo. Then it will” 
be as good an entertainment as a 
tired man can find in the revue 
houses. ‘ 


Lost. The program said “a play? 
in three acts by A. E. Thomas and 
George Agnew Chamberlain.” A, 
E. Thomas has done so much bet- 
ter that many people suspected his 
share in the proceedings was slight,” 
It is about a Connecticut Yan- 
kee (Ramsey Wallace) seeking es-” 
cape from Brazilian tropics, and 
his wife’s apparent infidelity. While 
thus employed, he wins the heart 
of a native girl (Rosalinde Fuller), 
but decides in the end to go back 
to Red Hill, Conn., with his wife 
(Mona Kingsley). The native girl 
commits suicide. : 


. . . 


Mariners. In this drama by Clem- 
ence Dane, scattered episodes play 
around the central theme—a woman 
(Pauline Lord) whose love becomes 
insensate fury. Once a_ barmaid, 
this Lilly marries Benjie Cobb 
(Arthur Wontner), brilliant stu- 
dent. His devotion to his work as 
minister of a small parish preys 
upon her mind. Why should he 
stick in a mud-hole? Why permit 
his ludicrous preaching to interfere 
with his attention to her? She 
hates his cloth, his _ parish, his 
sacrifice. The parish, in turn scorns 
her. For 20 years her husband 
has struggled to reconcile her to 
his life. With all the sincerity she 
can command for a repulsive duty, 
she strives to conquer her own 
antipathy. It is not strong enough. 
When Benjie stays late for choir 
rehearsal, she locks him out of the 
house. When Benjie defends his 
conduct she rushes upon him with 
a fork, more murder in her mad- 
dened heart than in her weak hand. 


Her rage mounts when he re- 
fuses a larger parish with commen- 
surately greater salary, offered by 
a onetime college mate, now risen 
to earldom. She cried out against 
his willful abnegation, never real- 
izing that it is her own unfitness 
for companionship in such an 
office that prompted the refusal. 
In their shuttered home, where 
even the sunlight enters in bars, 
they fight together against he 
fatal outbursts of passion. One 
minute she is all contrition. The 
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Permanent desks of steel that 
enhance the beauty of the 


Yet wonderfully low in price:: 


Allsteel Office 
Equipment 
also includes 

Safes 
Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases 
Tables 
Shelving 
Transfer Cases 
Storage Cabinets 
Document Files 
Supplies 


finest 


offices 


———— 


Section of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company offices, St. Louis, Mo., equipped with GF Allsteel desks. 


N the most beautiful settings GF Allsteel Desks 
are in perfect harmony. They are steel—with 
the lifelong durability that only steel can have 
—with the fire-resisting, mar-proof quality that 
wood just can’t possess. 
But, in addition, they have the rich beauty of 
natural grain—the clean, graceful lines that mark 
the best in artistic design. Handsome Velvoleum 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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tops are banded with bronze—and are warm to 
the touch, stainproof, washable. Feet, too, are 
bronze. Baked-on enamel finish can’t chip or 
discolor. Steel drawers never stick—never warp. 


And, GF Allsteel desks—mahogany, walnut, or 
green finish—cost no more than ordinaryold-fash- 
ioned wooden desks. Mail the coupon for catalog. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio: Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 
Branches and dealers in all principal cities 


«....-- ATTACH THIS COUPON... 
TO YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel 
Desk catalog. 


Name ...... 
Address -..- 
City... 








HowTo Buy 
| DIAMONDS 


ASON Weiler & Sons of Boston—America’s 

Leading Diamond Importers—have just 
published ,the twenty-eighth edition of an 
interesting book on the subject of Diamonds. 
This book tells ‘How to Buy Diamonds” and 
is considered an authority. It tells how to 
judge and select the precious gems—how they 
are mined, cut and marketed. It shows their 
weights, sizes, qualities and prices. If you 
will mail a py card or letter request 


to us, we wi 


be pleased to send to you 


a free copy of this interesting book. 


Write 
for 
This Book 
FREE 


BUY DIAMONDS? 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 


SAVE 20 to 40% 


For over fifty years the House of Jason 
Weiler & Sons of Boston has been one of the 
Leading Diamond Importing Concerns of 
America, selling direct by mail to cus- 
tomers and dealers alike all over the world 
at guaranteed savings of 20 to 40%. 
When you buy Diamonds direct by mail 
from Jason Weiler & Sons—and for cash, 
you eliminate all in between costs. If 
desired Diamonds will be sent to any Bank 
you may name, or Express Company with 
the privilege of examination and without any 
obligation on your part whatsoever. Our 
diamond guarantee for full value for all time 
accompanies every diamond purchase. 


& Ladies’ 
> Platinum 
ia mond 

Ring 
$235.00 
Fine perfectly cut blue- 
white diamond of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy se- 
curely set in solid plati- 
num ring, which is rich- 
ly carved and exquisite- 

ly pierced in a 


lacework effect. $235.00! 





Customers sendthous- 
ands of miles to us 
from every country 
in the world for dia- 
monds, conclusively 
proving that it pays 
to buy direct by mail 
from Jason Weiler & 
Sons. It is the sim- 
plest,mostsatisfactory 
and most economical 
way for you to make 
a diamond purchase. 
Write for the free 
book. You will ap- 
preciate the informa- 
tion it contains and 
delight in the hun- 
dreds of beautiful il- 
lustrations showing 
all that is newest in 
diamond rings, watch- 
es, bracelets, etc. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


\% carat . . « $31.00 


lecarat ... $145.00 


S¢ carat... 50.00|/2 carats... 290.00 
carat... 73.00\3 carats... 435.00 


Write for FREE CATALOG on 
“HOW TO BUY DIAMONDS” 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


392 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Sts. 


Diamond Importers since 1875 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London, Paris 
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next she bursts into tempests of 
vulgar derision, howling, greedy 
strictures, detestable to the audi- 
ence as she is to herself in saner 
moment. On one occasion, Benjie 
goes out into a storm to tend vic- 
tims of an influenza epidemic. On 
his going, she shrieks a wild whim: 
“JT hope you never come back.” 
He comes back, only to die of the 
disease contracted on that occasion. 
Then the poor woman becomes com- 
pletely mad, upbraids her husband 
for “leaving her in the lurch.” In 
the parish is a spinster (Haidee 


N. E. A. 
GRACE GEORGE 
“ .. an unspeakable darling” 
(See “The Legend of Leonora’’) 


Wright) who loved the kind rector 
in her own secret heart. She, 
stung to cruelty by the widow’s 
condemnation of the dead, reveals 
that it was the wife who drove her 
husband to his death by her heart- 
less passions. Thereupon, Lilly 
staggers through the night storm 
to his grave, is ‘found dead the 
next morning. Director Guthrie 
McClintic drew the many loose ends 
together ‘as skillfully as _ possible, 
the cast caught whatever of mys- 
tery and truth was in their parts, 
yet the whole emerges only an 
overtone of a great sorrow. 


The Legend of Leonora. “Leo- 
nora is an unspeakable darling, and 
this is all the guidance that can 
be given the lady playing her.” 
Such was the terse instruction of 
Sir James M. Barrie, in one of his 
weaker moments. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell and Maude Adams, years 
ago, tried to obey him. Last week 
Grace George tried at the Ritz 
Theatre, Manhattan— with more 
success than is customary at a 
rather wheezy revival. Leonora, 
among other things, is seven 
women in one: 1) She has a sense 
of humor. 2) She hasn’t. 3) She 
is old-fashioned, fond. 4) She 
is flirtatious. 5) She is a suffra- 
gette. 6) She is a mother who 
spills tears at her son’s first re- 
quest for a razor. 7) She is a 
whimsical murderess who pushes 
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a man out of a railway carriage 
because he opens a window when 
her little daughter has a_ sniffy 
cold. Of course, the jury finds her 
“not guilty”; of course, Captain 
Rottray, R. N. (Bruce McRae) wins 
the heart of this seven-womaned 
woman when he falls off a hobby- 
horse in her nursery in the third 
act. Be it ‘known that this is a 
play “only for those who have 
ever had a mother.” 


Cherry Blossoms. Oriental] 
hokum, whanging of gongs, plenty 
of singing but no palpable hit, 
bizzarre costumes, gaudy scenery, 
Desiree Ellinger and Howard Marsh 
—a typical musical comedy by the 
Messrs. Shubert. A plot from that 
ten-year-old fantastic play of Javan, 
The Willow Tree—but one would 
never have guessed it. 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Long Pants (Harry Langdon). 
The Boy (Harry Langdon) con- 
sumes such inflaming literature as 
“Don Juan,” “Great Lovers of His- 
tory,” “When His Love Grew Cold.” 
Therefore, when his father provides 
him his first pair of long trousers, 
the adolescent breaks out in a 
romantic rash with tragic freckles, 
He mounts his trusty, high-spirited 


bicycle, dashes. out to the park, 
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fom tha : and the new Cars 
of Javan, 
ne would z You've seen the new cars—the riot 
a of colors, rivaling the brilliancy of the 
~ rainbow after an April shower. 
Well—you should see your favorite 
e) model and color scheme mounted on 
re) a set of India tires! 
VA India has always been a De Luxe tire— 
2 proud of its superiority and telling the 
world of its difference by means of the 
Langdon), red stripe on the side-walls. 
lon) con. The jet black rubber, brilliant after 


rain, and the red stripe, have been 
identifying the cars of the rich and 
those who like rich things for years. 
India tires add so much to the beauty 
trousers, A P28 of even the finest cars that plenty have 
ut ‘ =e willingly paid a premium to get them. 
' In certain cities the dealers in the 
finest cars have every job equipped 
with Indias—they add so much to the 
satisfaction of the buyer. 


Dealers know that the difference in 
Indias is not all on the outside. 
They know about the 6-4 ply balloon 
construction—the ideal combination 
for comfort and long wear. They 
know about the True-Blue [HEAT 
PROOF] Inner Tube. which makes 
any tire give greater mileage. They 
know that for years nearly all the tires 
India could make were taken by bus 
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ute. f and truck operators who demand the 

atlantic utmost of uninterrupted mileage. 

York, i} Go to the India dealer. Look at an 

Sm f wl ae India tire. Have him set it up against 
© ee, es eee the wheel of your car where you can 


concerns who may be interested in oo pn 
the India dealer franchise for cer- see how much it adds in appearance. 
tain open territories. Let him tell you how India tires and 
tubes are different—why you can 


expect more from them. 


‘Rail FF Then you, too, will get the idea of 

uting / changing to ‘Indias all ‘round’ — 

= ; / whether you're fixing up the old or 
in- nM buying one of the new cars. 


1oda- 
fail- 
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(0n- 
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‘© THE cHIMES © 
DEDICATED TO 


Wren PRESENT Eo TO THES 
CHURCH BY 
BOWARD A.MASON EB 
AD at =. 


A Living Monu 
An Enduri 


Golden -Voiced Deagan Towet Chimes, sending 
forth each day, from the belfryjof your Church, 
their sweetly musical message|of good will and 
inspiration! In what way cyn you provide a 
greater beneficence to the c#mmunity, a more 
stately tribute to a loved one, a/sublimer expression 
of the true memorial spirit? - /- That posterity may 
have ever before it an imperi 


Tribute 


h its hallowed purpose. 


beautiful memorial 


J.C. Deagan Inc 


EsT, 1680 
243 Deagan Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Deagan Chimes— 
by organist from electric 
keyboard. 


Sutton, Explorer—Hunter Authors 


“It’s a Wonderful Gun’”’ 

No, he didn’t get the cat with a Crosman 
... but it helped. He used it for practice... 
to get taxidermy specimens. The Crosman 
—noiseless, powaerless, accurate—let the 
big game stalk the bait all unaware. No 
powder in the air! No suspicion of danger! 
Marksmanship kept in good form by con- 
tinual practice with a Crosman. 

Then a heavy hunting rifle was shouldered 
... his first cat dead. 

The Crosman Pneumatic Rifle is hard- 
hitting and economical—ammunition cost 
one-third of powder cartridges. It’s great 
for target practice and small game. See it 
at your dealers or write for details. “‘Target 
and Game Shooting” tells the story of this 
Rifle. Free on request. Crosman Arms Co., 
Inc., 398 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y.— 
or 70 West King St., Toronto, Canada. 

** 4n African Holiday” and “Tiger Trails 
in Southern Asia” 





your boy more than an education. It 
offers him self-reliance, physical devel- 
Write for litera- 
ture describing the Kiski plan in detail. 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, President — Box 929 


Saltsburg, Pa. 
ISKIMINETAS SCHOOL for BOYS 


ISKI 


opment—manhood. 


there meets with a grande dame 
reposing in a Rolls-Royce while her 
chauffeur mends a flat tire. The 
Boy, sore smitten, circles the auto, 
displaying a repertoire of bicyclical 
virtuosity rivaled only by his vault- 
ing hopes. Amused, the lady kisses 
her seraph-faced admirer, whose 
innocence in the throes of the 
cosmic urge is droll to behold. Thus 
compromised, the trousered one 
needs must slay his contemporane- 
ous sweetheart who lives next door, 
in order to be free to follow the 
grand passion inspired by the lady 


Harry LANGDON 
Reading inflamed him 


of the Rolls-Royce. In plenty of 
time and after many an antic he 
discovers that the Rolls-Royce lady 
is unworthy and returns peacefully 
to the girl next door. Harry Lang- 
don’s lonely innocence is_ most 
excellently done. 


The Night Bride (Marie Prevost, 
Harrison Ford). On her wedding 
night, her father locked her up in 
the ship’s stateroom with the wrong 
man. Since he wanted to be ab- 
solutely certain of ridding himself 
of his expensive daughter, he re- 
fused to unlock the door till the 
night had passed and the ship had 
sailed far into the sea. The mis- 
take turned out to be one of those 
fortunate coincidences in which the 
ideal mating is accomplished by 
farce. The film is not so fortu- 
nate. Sea-sickness is the big laugh. 


Irish Destiny is a film made in 
Ireland by Dr. I. J. Eppel. It re- 
cords with bungling artistry but 
unmistakable sincerity the struggle 
between the Irish Republican 
Army and the British Black-and- 
Tans during the bitter squabbles of 
1916-22. Most interesting are pic- 
tures of the escape of 200 prisoners 
from Curragh Prison Camp, the 
burning of the Dublin Customs 
House, street fighting in the city. 
In spite of paucity of entertain- 
ment, the film holds the attention 
of those whose feelings are swayed 
by political, racial considerations. 
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FICTION 
Chic Chicago 


ONE CRYSTAL AND A MOTHER— 
Ellen du Pois Taylor—Harper ($2). 
It was that pudgy Machiavelli, 
Author Ben Hecht, who first made 
Chicago conscious of its exciting 
capacity for sophisticated wicked. 
ness. Mrs. Taylor, sprung from 
nowhere, will now revive the Hech- 
tic excitement. Her wit and style 
are surpassingly original. Her 
treatment of esoteric erotics, from 
the viewpoint of a _ hard-boiled 
young Dakota virgin steeped in 
French novels, is a wide and 
pleasant departure from the lucv: 
brations of Mr. Hecht’s rather 
sleazy males. But Mrs. Taylor's 
actual material is like nothing s0 
much as 17 more chapters in Mr, 
Hecht’s 1001 Afternoons. It con- 
sists chiefly of a mauve Fatima 
who may and may not have poi- 
soned her preacher husband, and of 
Crystal Clemente, the mauve one’s 
daughter, who does penance for 
frequent flights of sex-honesty by 
outfitting an old ladies’ home with 
white lace shawls and caps, by 
giving Dunhill pipes to hoboes. 

Lolling like a plush pansy on the 
cushioned floor of her _ boudoir 
in their suburban mansion, Mme. 
Clemente vents her jealousy and 
disapproval of Crystal’s wild-honey- 
moons, by telling all to the news- 
papers. That is where the nar- 
rator comes in, as an astute young 
literata fresh from the wheat belt, 
starved for silk lingerie and ar- 
ticulate courtship. An editor from 
whose gentle, sadistic lip cigarets 
droop two and three at a time; 
a svelte social secretary from Vir- 
ginia who has come through three 


Aviation Nee¢ 
You! 


Let Lieut. Walter : 
Hinton Tell You Your /@% @®, 
Place in Aviation 


x 


YET into the biggest 
industry since the 

automobile. Learn how 
you can fit yourself for 
one of the many posi- 
tions now open. “Gj 

Whether you care to \ 
follow aviation as a ca- | 
reer, or to fly your own plane, for spor 
pastime or a means of rapid transportation 
the knowledge embodied in this course 
absolutely required by new air regulations 


Learn at Home! 


The most fascinating profession in the world 4 
Aviation. Walter Hinton, famous pilot of th 
N.C.4, first plane to fly across the ocean, and pili 
on scores of other historic flights will teach youl 
your spare time at home! Complete course prepat 
you to pass new air regulations now necessary 
pilots, mechanics and inspectors; and teaches you® 
much about practical fight that from five to t 
hours in a plane with a competent instructot ¥ 
make you_a full-fledged pilot; Excellent  positio 
now open on the ground as well as in the air. 

Send name and address at once for your copy 
“Aviation and YOU” explaining how you can f 
into Aviation. 


AVIATORS PREPARATORY INSTITUTE, 
475 Fifth Ave., Dept. 84 New York (if 
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rriages with a rope scar around 
og a and sy bright-haired 
daughter, but without rings or 
crowsfeet; an aged German baron 
with a limp and many liaisons; a 
social-climbing physician whose 
heart is in interior decorating; a 
reportorial dandy; a gangster’s girl 
and their “oozy” baby—are other 
marionettes in this smart book for 
which so eminent a critic as Ford 
Madox Ford has risked an “admir- 
able . . . absolutely astonishing!” 

Specimen manipulations ,of the 
vernacular by Author Taylor: 

“Madame Clemente was escorted 
from her aromatic lair on the blue 
arm of the law. Fragments of 
chiffon still clung to her and she 
was complacently resilient under 
the most grueling ordeals.” 

“Crystal loosened my tight little 
moral cloak to an unshackling wind 
and pinned it back with something 
as hard and bright and impersonal 
as a star.” 


Jill €3 Jack 


Jut—E. M. Delafield—Harper 
($2). The unlovely pot to which 
young Londoners went during and 
after the War is again warmed 
up and stirred. Jill, nubile daugh- 
ter of a polite demimondaine, gets 
mixed in with jobless Jack Gal- 
braith, whose time is spent beg- 
ging for a pension and hoping 
to win public prize competitions, 
and his wife Doreen, who sup- 
ports them by being decorative in 
the lobbies of small hotels. Suc- 
cessful Oliver Galbraith and his 
prim wife Cathie are the foil of 
respectability. They assist Jill’s 
faithful airedale, Chips, in keep- 
ing her wholesome and girl-scout- 
ish. Doreen finally goes off with 
a Latin-American. Jack makes a 
hash of his’ suicide, thereafter 
“awakening.” With devoted Jill 
by his side he starts back up the 
hill of self-support to fetch a pail 
of the water of self-respect. ... 
Author Delafield writes well up to 
her pretensions, which are neither 
large nor small. 


Figures of Turf 

The Story.* “Someone had asked 
Mary Viner as a child why she 
so disliked going to school, and had 
received the pregnant reply: ‘’Cos 
one does the same thing every 
day’; and at the age of 23 Mary 
was still resenting repetition. Only 
more so, because life had become 
more busily full of dreary tidy- 
ings and cleanlinesses, of washings 
up and washings down, of moments 
that smelt of yellow soap, and tea 
leaves and paraffin.” 

Early one morning at the front 
door of her scrawny house, Mary 
Viner finds not the red-nosed milk 
boy but Arnold Furze, her neigh- 
bor of Doomsday Farm. Like most 
of Deeping’s figures of earth, Furze 
achieves that balance between 
Tusticity and refinement which is 
sometimes considered the ideal em- 
bodiment of the English character. 
To Mary it seems that the rusticity 
outweighs the refinement. Still, 
she loves him, agrees to marry 
him. But as they plan for a new 


*Doomspay — Warwick 


Deeping — Knopf 
($2.89). 
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>QAb EB): E 
WHERE -TEEIE 


EVERYONE appreciates the 
vital part played by proper 
care of the teeth and gums 
in the drama of keeping 
well and keeping young. But what 
is proper care? You have been asked 
to believe dozens of plausible, but 
conflicting theories! On your drug- 
gist’s counter you may find as many 
as 50 different dentifrices! . . . 
Millions who brush their teeth regu- 
larly nevertheless suffer from 
decay! ... 

E. R. Squibb & Sons decided to 
get the real facts regarding the 
proper care of the teeth and gums. 
So they asked the dental profession 
of America to settle the problem. 
50,000 dentists were requested to 
tell what constituted the greatest 
threat to teeth and gums, and what 
was the best means of combating it. 

95% of the answers agree that 
mouth acids most frequently cause 
tooth decay and irritated gums. 

95% of the answers state that the 
most treacherous decay and gum 
infection occur at the place known 
as The Danger Line where teeth 
and gums meet— where a tooth- 


brush cannot reach. 
85 % state that Milk of Magnesia is 


The 


evidence is 
overwhelming 








DANGsE EERE! 
MEET: GUNZ ™' 


the best product to neutral- 
ize these dangerous acids. . 
Squibb’s, Dental Cream 
contains more than 50% 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in a most 
pleasant and effective form, plus 
every other ingredient necessary for 
the proper care of the teeth and 
gums. It is a thorough cleanser. It 
relieves sensitive teeth and sore 
gums. It contains no harsh abrasives. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream not only 
neutralizes acids at the time of use, 
but tiny particles of Milk of Mag- 
nesia lodge at The Danger Line and 
prevent the formation of acids 
there for a considerable time after. 
So much of health depends on 
the soundness of your teeth and 
gums. Take no chances. The high- 
est authorities say that acids cause 
the trouble at The Danger Line and 
that Milk of Magnesia is the best 
antacid. See your dentist regularly 
and use Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
made with Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia—you will be doing the utmost 
to protect your teeth and gums. 
At all druggists—40c a large tube. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
—Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Medical Profession since 1858. 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS SIAK&& 





Enchanting realms that only 
the canoeist can know 


Ir’s great te paddle up some slow meander 
ing stream in a sturdy “Old Town Canoe.” 
It's great to get away from the noise and 
confusion of the highway, to travel slowly 
and easily amid the cooling shade of over- 
hanging trees. On streams and lakes there 
are enchanting realms that only the canoeist 
can know. 

Why not plan to buy an “Old Town” 
this summer? Truly you cannot get a finer 
canoe or a better looking one. For “Old 
Towns” are patterned after actual Indian 
models. They are sleek, fast and remark 
ably light in weight. And “Old Town 
Canoes” are low in price. $58 up. From 
dealer or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog gives prices and 
complete information about sailing canoes, 
square stern canoes for outboard motors, 
dinghies, etc. Write today. Or» Town Canor 
Co., 1754 Main St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 





Boston 


Garter 
VPS 


The Agrippa Web Boston is made as 
a garter should be made,—ventilated 
open mesh web with non-skid back 
which prevents slipping even when 
worn very loose. 
At stores everywhere—50 cents a pair 

George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
How Did Your Garters Look This Morning? 


ANFORDS 


The Original 


_FOUNTAIN PEN 


s INK 
Tz fy] ALWAYS GOOD 


sink at Doomsday 2nd a pump to 
supply water for Mary’s dishwash- 
ing, she loses heart. In despair 
she takes a dawn train away from 
Cinder Town, going to Weyfleet 
to her sister Clare. 

Clare, who has married well, 
dresses her, takes her to polo 
matches, rubs away the dust of 
Sussex and the bloom of spon- 
taneity. Percival Fream, rich, me- 
ticulous, impotent, gives her first 
a diamond ring, then a’ marriage 
which includes all the luxuries 
save one. Mary gives dances be- 
hind the bright windows and in 
the wide gardens of Hill House 
but she cannot escape the knowl!l- 
edge that, for a steady diet, pota- 
toes are more satisfying than 
candied rose leaves. 

Furze, meanwhile, marries a 
waitress whose full bosom heaves 
with eagerness to scrub the floors 
he walks on. She, Rose, shares 
his passion for the practical, his 
desire to toil and spin and then 
plough fields to get up a sweat. 
With her h* is happy. 

Opportunely, two deaths are re- 
eorded. A motorist runs over 
Rose. Fream, his confidence and 
his financial] ability shaken by the 
discovery of his physical defect, 
shoots himself. 

The obvious conclusion arrives. 
Poorer, wiser and more awake to 
the dignity of washing dishes, 
Mary returns to Cinder Town. 
Once more the kinetic nobility of 
Furze charges her heart with true 
love. He takes her to be his 
housekeeper. If she succeeds at 
her tasks, he will marry her. Shs 
succeeds. 

The Significance. Hardy first 
planted the literary flax in the 
rural turf of England. Since then 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, T. F. Powys 
and many another have followed 
him. Doomsday, in Sussex, most 
resembles Miss Kaye-Smith’s work. 

Author Deeping has all the fa- 
cility which should be-his after a 
decade of writing unpopular novels. 
Me has not, however, added to this 
facility any of the qualities which 
make the books remembered. His 
people are seen through the wide 
end of the telescope; they are not 
individuals through whom a type 
is suggested, but rather flat and 
insignificant figures glimpsed 
through the blurring lens of gen- 
erality. A man of little ski!l with 
words, he gets his effects with pa- 
tience and a hammer. To _ his 
famed Sorrel and Son he attached 
a long-burning fuse and its sale 
now exceeds 100,000. This latest 
book is interesting if only because 
it too may contain that element, 
for critics still undefined, which 
gives a book enormous popular 
appeal. 


Fresh Start 


ZERO —- Collinson Owen — Dodd, 
Mead ($2). John Garth, a London 
literary machine capable of pro- 
ducing $35,000 per annum, has 
fame, a mansion, a_ pretty wife 
and a son. But the wife plays cards 
too much. The son is at school. 
John Garth sickens of being a 
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machine. Convaleseing in obscur- 
ity, with a beard and scar, after 
the wreck of a French flyer, he 
decides not to correct the report 
that he was killed. He proceeds 
as Matthew Knowle, the pen-name 
under which he just published his 
most successful novel of all, to 
start a new life “from zero.” The 
Matthew Knowle novel provides 
funds and Author Owen provides 
our hero with his conception of 
a perfect woman, a small divorcee 
with every quiet grace and no 
questions. When the posthumous 
production of the late John Garth’s 
first play is a huge success; when 
Mrs. Garth, penitent, lies gravely 
ill; when Matthew Knowle sees 
the grown son that John Garth 
sired, the divorcee, Julia, acts 
“sportingly.” Wrench though it 
is for her, she starts John Garth 
back to life by leaving Matthew 
Knowle. . . . Admirers of ‘the 
British literary male will call Julia 
“a brick” and the book a triumph. 
Others may say that Author Owen, 
a polished writer withal, has mere- 
ly sublimated a personal desire in 
the tepid crucible of melodrama. 


Austrian Dreams 
Ruapsopy—Arthur Schnitzler— 
Simon & Schuster ($1.50). What 
chances one misses at a ball! At 
the whole carnival of life! How 
dreamlike actual existence becomes, 
how real our dreams, if the imagi- 
nation is allowed to play over 
them sentimentally! So muses wist- 
ful Author Schnitzler. Being a 
Viennese, either with less than the 
usual inhibitions or more than 
the normal interest in sex, Author 
Schnitzler supplies his characters 
with chances and dreams of a 
strictly erotic nature. <A _ doctor’s 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
70 EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 


(Managers of Unwersity Tours) 


110 EAST 42" ST New York City 


TEMPLE TOURS GO 


To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around the World- 
Comfortable travel, moderate prices, abundant sight- 
seeing, fine leadership. 


Where do you want to go? 
What type of tour do you wish? 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-T Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, a 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writin 
for information and lists. 

Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 

45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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wife, after a ball, confesses to him 
how very .close she came, one 
summer at the seashore, to having 
an affair with a handsome Pole. 
The doctor confesses a similar ex- 
perience, but harbors vindictiveness 
towards his wife. That night he 
lets himself in for an extensive 
seties of sex frustrations culminat- 
ing in his ejection at dawn from 
an aristocratic club of masked 
carnalists. When he returns, his 
wife relates a dream she_ has 
had wherein she was anything 
but frustrated and in which with- 
out remorse, she saw him crucified. 
Vexed, he spends another evening 
trying to capture his waking 
dream, to make it come true, but 
the trail only leads him to an 
impersonal female corpse in a hos- 
pital cellar. He tells his wife all 
about that, too. They finally 
agree that you cannot grasp all the 
truth, all the reality, of any ex- 
perience, waking or dreaming... . 
People have not only patience but 
gratitude and admiration for ‘Au- 
thor Schnitzler’s evanescent themes, 
because he writes, like so many 
cultured neurotics, beautifully. 


NON-FICTION 
Welsh Hero* 


One is risen who is baiting the 
literary public almost as_ success- 
fully as does Bernard Shaw. Indeed 
the new messiah once employed 
the alias “Shaw,” and there were 
those who hoped and _ whispered 
that he had been born beneath 
a Shavian rose. Today, however, 
weighty British reference works 
have pinned down this elusive youth 
with the finality of taxidermists 
transfixing a butterfly. His name 
shall be henceforth Col. Thomas 
Edward Lawrence. his birth date 
Aug. 15, 1888, his land of origin 
Wales; and if the taxidermists have 
made a mistake, the joke is still 
very much upon the butterfly. 

Lawrence of Arabia. To under- 
stand how this young Welshman 
has become a popular author,} one 
must recall (TImg, July 26) how 
he played a leading role in kindling 
the Arab revolt against Turkey 
during the World War, and thus 
furthered the defense of the Suez 
Canal and the break-up of the Turk- 
ish Empire. 

Colonel Lawrence personally dy- 
namited 70 Turkish bridges and a 
score of Turkish railway trains. 
It was he who was instrumental in 
driving the Turks from Damascus 
with a Pan-Arab army, in the name 
of King Hussein of the Hejaz .and 
Arabia, a few hours before Field 
Marshal Allenby’s columns arrived 
to make the victory secure. It was 
Colonel Lawrence who represented 
the Pan-Arabs at the Peace Con- 
ference, protesting vainly when 
France received her Syrian man- 
date. And finally it is Colonel Law- 
rence who, today, sees his good 


*REVOLT IN THE DesertT—T. E. Lawrence 
—Doran ($8.00). 

tThe Book of the Month Club is mailing 
some 50,000 copies of his book to its sub- 
seribers, (They can be returned, ex- 
changed. ) 
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Communication fora Growing Nation 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue first telephone call 

was made from one room 

to another in the same 
building. The first advance in 
telephony made possible conver- 
sations from one point to another 
in the same town or community. 
The dream of the founders of the 
Bell Telephone System, however, 
was that through it, all the sepa- 
rate communities might some 
day be interconnected to form a 
nation-wide community. 

Such a community for speech 
by telephone has now become a 
reality and the year-by-year 
growth in the number of long 
distance telephone ¢alls shows 
how rapidly it is developing. 
This super-neighborhood, ex- 
tending from town to town and 


state to state, has grown 

as the means of communi- 

cation have been provided 
to serve its business and social 
needs. 

This growth is strikingly shown 
by the extension of long distance 
telephone facilities. In 1925, for 
additions to the long distance tele- 
phone lines, there was expended 
thirty-seven million dollars. In 
1926 sixty-one million dollars. 
During 1927 and the three follow- 
ing years, extensions are planned 
on a still greater scale, including 
each year about two thousand 
miles of long distance cable. 
These millions will be expended 
on long distance telephone lines to 
meet the nation’s growth and their 
use will help to further growth, 


Shall We Chuck Christianity? —Or Try It? 


Religion on the Campus—a selection of addresses and a résumé 
of discussions in the National Student Conference held at Mil- 


waukee, January, 1927. 


Cloth, $1.50 


The Intercollegian—“Student Opinion at Its Best’’; articles, 
reviews, news. The magazine of the Student Christian Movement. 


The year, nine issues, 


$1.25 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 


BOTH FOR $2.50 


347 Madison Ave., New York 





friend Emir Feisal* now King of 
Irak. 

That Colonel Lawrence was able 
to rouse and wield the fierce, child- 
ish, nomadic Arab tribesmen into 
a victorious insurrection gives him 
a place in history altogether re- 
markable and imperishable. Re- 
mains to estimate his _ literary 
prowess. 

Lawrence of London. 
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Sweeps AWAY 
Constipation Safely 


Endorsed by Doctors Since 1844, 
Saline That You Take Like Min- 
eral Water Gives Prompt Relief 


Danger Signals that reveal the presence 
of constipation never flash after Tar- 
rant’s Seltzer-Aperient is taken. Totally 
different from habit-forming drugs and 
strong sedatives. This wonderful saline. 
relieves quickly and gently—without 
harming health, without griping. It isa 
eoene safe blend of basic salts and other 

armless ingredients. 


154,627 Physicians’ Letters in our files 
recommend this marvelous saline. If 
taken the first thing every morning it pro- 
tects good health. For it keeps the sys- 
tem clean and the head clear. Doctors 
use it themselves. They give it to their 
families. They prescribe it for: Constipa- 
tion . . .Headache . . . Indigestion . . . 
Dyspepsia . . . Rheumatism . . . Upset 
Stomach during pregnancy. FEIsAL OF IRAK 


Drink Your Way to good health, pleas- “,.. and like water would perhaps 
antly and easily. A little of Tarrant’s finally prevail.” 
in a glass of water makes a wonderful 
drink. As delightful a drink as the finest dred thousand words were set down 
mineral water—as refreshing and spark- | by Colonel Lawrence to recount 
ling, if you like it that way. Make it a his adventures and the history he 
regular morning drink. Get a_ bottle had made. Then he lost the manu- 
from your druggist, today. Just ask for script, re-wrote 300,000 words. 
Tarrant’s. These were set up and an edition 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING | °f_ eight copies printed, three 
| copies being destroyed. By this 


* | conduct—seemingly inspired by a 
if A R R A N T ) | genuine desire to restrict the tale 
of his personal adventures to the 
“ 
Seltzer-Aperient 


circle of his personal friends— 
ASK FOR TARRANT’S 


Colonel Lawrence created the im- 
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pression that his book must con- 
tain devasting secrets. It did not; 





*Third son of King Hussein. 
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but the public got that idea, be 
came ravenously curious, and hag 
raised the Colonel’s literary fame) 
beyond all reason. q 

Meanwhile Colonel Lawrence had 
conceived the idea of a de luxe & 
edition of his book, illustrated by 
the best contemporary artists. This 
was printed, and the few copies 
offered to the public were snapped 
up at 30 guineas ($150) apiece: 
but the book cost 90 guineas per 
copy to produce and so Mr. Lay. 
rence went bankrupt. The present 
edition is to recoup this bankruptey, 
The original work, called The Seve, 
Pillars of Wisdom, is now on gale 
in a minute U. S. edition at $20,000 B 
a copy;* and the present volume ig 
a very drastic abridgment. 

Revolt in the Desert. Colone 
Lawrence tells what he did simply 
occasionally with power, always” 
with insight, often in words as. F 
sembled like so many pearls; but 
not, on the whole, in a manner to 
sustain interest. Apparently the 
abridgment was intended to give 
the reader all the dynamiting and 
slaughter at the expense of paring 
down the Arabian milieu. This 
was a doubtful course—like abridg- 
ing the Iliad into a penny dreadful 
about_a wooden horse. Fortunately, 
Mr. Lawrence has done his own 
abridging and retained more than 
a modicum in the original nobler 
and broader strain. The book ig 
simply what its author pleases the 
public shall read; and such is the 
aature of vox populi that hosannas §f 
are being sung. } 

By way of apologia Colonel Law- / 
rence writes finely in his preface: | 
“They [the Arabs] were as un 
stable as water, and like water 
would perhaps finally prevail. Since 
the dawn of life, in successive 
waves they had been dashing them- 
selves against the coast of ‘leah 
Each wave was broken, but, like 
the sea, wore away ever so little of 
the granite on which it failed. ... 
One such wave (and not the least) 
i waised. ..< . 


\ 


*Purpose: to protect the copyright, since 
the book could have been pirated in the 
U. S. had it not been published and copy 
righted here. It was not expected thi 
any of the $20,000 copies would be soll 
Thus their contents would be kept privy 
to Colonel Lawrence’s friends, although a 
copy had to be deposited in the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., which 
anyone may read. 
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tion Manager, Roy E. Larsen, Pentol 
Building Cleveland. 

For advertising rates address Robert L 
Johnson, Advertising Manager, TIME, 
West 45th St., New York City. New Eng 
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